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WE ARE SUPPOSED TO WRITE SOMETHING TO GO UNDER HERE BUT WE CAN’T THINK OF A THING BUT FRIED CHICKEN, HOT AND BROWN 


Next Week: Special Features for Farm Women 














“STANDARD” 


MOTOR 
OIL” 


Hand to mouth buying, whether it be of 
food, fertilizer, stock feed or motor oil, 
is uneconomical. Up-to-date farmers 
now follow strictly business methods 
—they anticipate their needs and 
take advantage of quantity dis- 
counts. A 10-g: allon drum of 
“Standard” ister Oil—the oilier 
oil—thatclings te metal and fights 
friction, represents a “barrel of 
it saves many a hur- 
ried trip te town, affords a re- 
serve of protection for all 
motor equipment—and actu- 
ally costs you less. 


ama ey 
savings. 


You can get as many drums 
as you want from your 
“Standard” dealer. 85c a 
gallon for “Standard” 
Motor Oil, Light, 
Medium and Heavy. 
95c fer Heavy X, $1 

for Heavy XX. 


When any product of 
P ‘ 
petroleum is seid un- 


der this emblem, you ST. 


Jormity and high gualuy. 


“STANDARD” Farm Products 





“STANDARD” 
Farm Products 


Motor Oil 


Mica Axle Grease 


Penetrating Oil 


Household 
Lubricant 


Reneuter Oil 
Rienion 
Sisaiatoes 

Liquid Gloss 

ceases Oil 
a 
Neatsfoot 


Harness Oil 


* 
Piumbers’ 
Cutting Oil 
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The mail man i 
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nese letters Ol ns ip 


postmaster is fussin’ about it takes so 


to get all this mail looked over and | 
it makes everbody else wait for their mail 
nd they're a wantin’ to know what's the 
matter. And Marthy’s about got to where 
won't speak to me on account I run 
out of empty sacks and had to take 
| a couple of sheets to tie piles and piles of 
letters up in. 
| Yes sir, I got to see the editor of this 
paper. !- either got to have help or else 
‘ose a crop or else lose more friends 
I ever knowed one man could have. 
‘riends, I hope you will be patient with 
me. I ain’t goin’ to be careless with this 
t ing. I’m end to do it right and see to 
at the fellow—man, woman, or child 
as sent = the right names and wrote 
the best letter gets the prize and next best 
next prize and so on. The editor of 
his paper is goin’ to give me help. I ain’t 





ikin’ no no for a answer. I aims to have 
help. When I promise I ain’t 
thin’ but keep it. I prom- 
1 > this thing through 
nd I ain’t goin’ to be alwavs a doin’ it. 
He’s a goin’ to give me and in less 


somebody's goin’ to 


makes a 


help 
ime than you know 
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y the ads in this paper where an- 
ther fellow seems to have a lot to say 
about true temper in a hoe. That ain't 


the place to find it. If it’s temper he’s 


‘kin’ for he ought to see Marthy. 
a letter here trom a fellow as says 
wins my nickel. I said in my piece I 
€ nickel I got somethin’ you could tell 
ad by eve if I didn’t get the right 
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ing for a slogan. He savs he can’t find 


the ads for No. 39 and No. 49. Brother, | 





I'll be danged if I can find ‘em either 
I've looked this whole thing ugh 1 
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reckon seen them in the first place? 


1 had to see ‘em or I couldn't of got 


them. I knowed this thing would run me 


( sooner or later but I didn’t expect 
it to be so soon. Brother them ads ain't 
in the paper and I'm scratchin’ 39 and 49 
off everbody’s answers so it won't count 
against nobody. Now, friends, I didn’t 
do that a purpose. I don't know how it 
happened but it wasn't done a purpose 
in ] d i't want nobody to h 14 it 
zainst m¢ 
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Jt pays to put winter clothes away 
clean. A grease spot on woolen cloth- 
ing makes @ tasty meal for a moth, 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES Time 


° {Th a 
“Easy-Kut” hi 


The easiest, fastest cut- 
ting hoe for use in any 
soil except a very heavy 
clay. Has no equal for 
weeding and mulching. 
Its shallow blade is 
sharpened on all three 
edges and it pulls thru 
the soil almost with- 
out effort. Blade 
forged from solid 
steel, finely tempered 
and carefully sharp- 
ened. 

The brand True 
Temper is burned 
in the handle to 
mark each hoe as 
the best tool of its 
kind that can be 
made. 

THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 
1916 Keith Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 




































If your dealer has 
not yet stock 
the True Temper 
Newman's “'Easy- 
Kut” Hoe, Cat. 
No. NH7, send us 
hisnameand $1.35 
and we will supply 
you direct, post- 
paid. 





NEWMAN’S 
FREE ON REQUEST “EASY-KUT"™ 
Users’ Catalog. 

Describes over 400 SG 
choice tocls for 
every farm task. 
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DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write De 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
Egg Production 
We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 





EGG § 12 Doz. Size 75¢ each 
CRATES os 50c each 
(Plus Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA. GA. 














GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
* FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct f 





the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All k and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shir and 


Asphalt Roofing ‘freight paid. Easy 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and fre ight 


paid prices. “REE SAMPLES 
palsies FENCE & ROOFING Comrany 
DEF RALEIGH, N. 











Wayne Tobacco Barn 

“Furnace Front 
SSA and Grate 
S —— Bars 








Equip Your Furnaces as Above for 
Better Cures 
Less Work 
Less Wood or Coal 
See Your Dealer or Write Us 
WAYNE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
GOLDSBORO, N. =" 
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Farm Work ‘This Week and Next 


Don’t Neglect Feed Crops; Plantings to Make Now; Prevailing Prices of Seed 


|. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Hints for 
Immediate Attention 
ISK before you plow and harrow before you 
unhitch are mighty good rules to ‘follow this 
month and all months in which seedbeds are 
being prepared. 
2. “Don’t plow wet land if you ever expect to have 


any more use for it,” says E. 
McIver Williamson, of South 
Carolina. 


3. Prepare the land 10 to 20 
days before planting, kill all vege- 
tation or bury it deep, harrow af- 
ter each good rain. This will make 
better stands and better crops and 





will starve or drive away cut- 
worms, flea beetles, and many 
other insect pests. 

4, Select land now for the 1930 corn crop. Prepare 


it well and plant Biloxi or Otootan soybeans in rows. 
When the beans are harvested and the stubble plowed 
under, the land will be ready for sowing to Abruzzi 
rye and Austrian winter peas. 

5. If rain falls after planting and before the seeds 
have come up, then cultivate broadcast, using weeder 
or spike-tooth harrow in the field and rake in the 
garden, repeating the operation once a week or always 
after rains. 

6. The clean culture given cotton and tobacco helps 
to make land poor. When we sell to someone else the 
$28 worth of fertility in a ton of cotton seed and the 
$23 worth in a ton of tobacco, then the owner of the 
land grows poor along with the land. 

7. The quickest hay or pasture crop and the heaviest 
yield we can expect for meeting present feed emergen- 
ties will be made from Sudan grass sowed now on good 
land, using either 10 pounds of seed per acre in 24-inch 
tows or 20 to 30 pounds broadcast. 

8 The mowing machine, hayrake, and hay baler, are 
indispensable in the equipment of a modern farm. The 
average cotton farm cannot claim to be modern until 
there is on it a demand for home-grown feed in quan- 
tities justifying the ownership of this equipment—a 
demand created by farm-kept stock. 

9. If the cotton rows have been 3% feet or 3 feet 
wide, then let’s reduce the width to about 32 inches or 
8 inches respectively and thus get earlier opening and 
heavier yield from the use of the same fertilizer. If 
We follow this plan we can reduce our cotton acreage 
about one-fifth and produce more cotton at lower cost 
Per pound. 

10. The stand we get depends on good seed, of 
Course. But seed, no matter how good they are, can- 
Not show superiority if they haven't a good seedbed and 





are not planted when conditions are most favorable. 
One bushel of cotton seed to the acre may give a better 
stand than two bushels if the one is given a good seed- 
bed and the two a poor one. And let’s not forget how 
much a good seedbed cuts the cost of cultivation. 


II. What to Plant in the Second Half of April 
P pac, and March were months of excessive 


precipitation and even floods. The table prepared 

by the Weather Bureau giving the rainfall by 
days looks like a piece of lattice work. Rain fell with 
almost the regularity of recurring Sundays and with 
greater frequency. This will lead many of us to aban- 
don some of the planting rules we have been following 
for years and adopt exceptions. If we are short on 
hay, then it is better that we grow half a ton to the 
acre than allow our land to be idle while we buy hay at 
prices that are double the cost of producing our own 
hay. But hay is not the only crop involved. 


There is so much unplowed land, and farmers are 
so much behind in their general farm work, that there 
is danger of abandoning food and feed crops and soil 
improvement crops in our haste to get in cotton and 
tobacco. If many of us do this, then we will be as- 
sured of overproduction and low prices for the things 
we have to sell and underproduction and high prices 
for the things we must buy. 


The following crops may be planted throughout the 
different sections of the Carolinas and Virginia through 
the last half of April :— 

I. FARM CROPS 


In Mountain Sections.—Oat, alfalfa, sweet clover, lawn, pas- 
ture and meadow mixtures, Bermuda roots, lespedeza, rape, 
turnips, stock beets, and possibly some early corn, 

In Piedmont Sections.—All of the above (except oats and 
alfalfa) and in addition buckwheat, cotton, corn, Bermuda 
roots, carpet grass, Dallis grass. In lower Piedmont, sor- 
ghum, millets, Sudan grass, cowpeas, soybeans, and velvet 
beans, 

In the Coastal Plains Sections.—All of the above except 
the exceptions and in addition pumpkins, melons, etc. 


II. GARDEN AUD TRUCK CROPS 

In Mountain Sections.—Artichoke, asparagus (roots and 
seeds), beet, Brussels sprouts, broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower, 
carrot, chard, chives, corn, celery, celeriac, endive, garlic, 
gherkin, herbs, kale, kohlrabi, leek, lettuce, mustard, onion 
(seed, sets, and plants), parsley, English pea, Irish potato, 
pe-tsai, radish, rape, rhubarb (seed and roots), shallot, spin- 
ach, salsify, turnip. 

In Piedmont Sections.—All of the above and in addition 
bush and pole beans, cantaloupes, citron, cucumber, gherkin, 
okra, squash, and watermelon, and set early eggplant, pepper, 
and tomato plants. Second plantings for succession should 
be made of corn, lettuce, mustard, radish, and spinach. 

In Costal Plains Sections.—All of above. 

III. LAST CALL FOR ORCHARD, VINEYARD, AND YARD 


In All Sections.—If ordered and planted at once then, with 
the probable exception of the lower coastal plains, we can 
plant the following: apple, pear, quince, peach, plum, cherry, 
fig, pecan, grape, persimmon, pomegranate, dewberry, straw- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, huckleberry, cur- 
rant, and all shade and ornamental trees and shrubs and 
herbaceous and annual plants, 
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HAVE YOU EVER SEEN A PRETTIER OAT FIELD? 
“Shucks!” said Bill Casper, “‘what I want to look at oats for when I can look at three pretty girls like them? 
to their oatmeal, these girls have milk, butter, and ice cream from cows that have bur clover pastures and bur clover hay. 
Possible through the enriching power of preceding crops of bur clover, Maybe if more of us had fields as fertile, our children would be as happy and pretty! 
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Bet they live on oatmeal.” 3 % 
This beautiful field of oats in York County, S. C., was 


III. Prices of Seed Which Should Be Planted 


Now 
Ewa price of planting seed fluctuates with seasons 


and supply and demand. Some of the most com- 

mon field seed that should be planted at this time 
of year are listed below, along with prices. This is not 
a complete list for present planting, but contains a list 
of those that should be planted on nearly every farm. 
The prices will vary, but the quotations given are about 
an average of the present market :— 


Per 100 pounds 


DE MOREE DRED ign cdaec Subse bakes Rickaethabeee $5.65@$ 6.00 
END Gn a tae seo Aaa eS RL te Ree 9.00@ 10.00 
Early Amber, Early Orange, and Redtop cane seed 2.20@ 2.50 
Texas Seeded Ribbon cane seed ...........secsece 4.00@ 4.50 
Japanese Honey Drip cane seed ...............000- 5.50@ 6.00 
Pe NE Rl Scare ossial ots cen ties Wale nsec A Abe oe Deltas 4.00@ 4.75 


7.00@ 12.00 
10.00@ 12.00 
Per bushel 
die eacdineee $2.50@$ 6350 


3.75@ 4.25 


Peanut seed (depending on variety, etc.) ......... 
Sunflower seed 


Soybean seed (depending on variety) 
DUSU Velve? Dean “SCOR .isies ceed scwcd cssecscocaes 

For early roughage feed, Sudan grass, millet, Early 
Amber, Early Orange, and Redtop cane are excel- 
lent. Sagrain is a good crop to plant now for feed for 
late summer and fall. Soybeans are good for land and 
livestock, and should be planted in every Fow of corn, 
For the most and best hay and an early crop, plant 
some in rows and cultivate a few times. Bush velvet 
beans are liked by many and do reasonably well in corn, 
Peanuts are good for hogs, and folks as well. A few 
sunflower seed should be planted for the chickens. 
Texas Seeded and Japanese Honey Drip cane are both 
considered excellent for making sorghum syrup, and 
for silage. 


IV. Kill Weevils in Stored Grains 
S WARM weather approaches, weevils in grains, 
A beans, peas, and the like, will multiply and de- 
stroy the seed and food value of these products. 
Losses are heavy each year but may be prevented by 
fumigation with carbon disulphide. 


The most important part of the fumigating process 
is keeping bin or other containers as tightly sealed as 
possible through the 30- to 50-hour fumigation period. 
The work should be done when the bin temperature is 
above 65 degrees, and 10 to 15 pounds of the disul- 
phide used to each 1,000 cubic feet of space of the 
entire bin or other container—not just that part occu- 
pied by the seeds. 

The disulphide should be placed in large flat pans 
on top of the grain. A calm day is best and an air- 
tight bin necessary. Small quantities of seed may be 
treated in an air-tight box or barrel or water-proofed 
bags. The important thing now is to give the treat- 
ment before the beetles have emerged and are ready to 
lay millions of eggs that will hatch into millions of 
new crop beetles. 
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But Bill was only partly right. In addi- 
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At Last—A Real Farmers’ Organization! 


OR several years now The Progressive Farmer 

has been profoundly concerned over the lack of 

any effective organization among the farmers of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

Nowhere else in the whole United States, so far as 
we have been able to discover, are there three adjoin- 
ing agricultural states in not one of which is there any 
really vigorous, up-and-coming, state-wide farmers’ 
organization. So far as any general farmers’ organi- 
zation is concerned, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia are almost desert country. 

Of course, it hasn’t been this way very long. The 
Farmers’ Union about fifteen years ago was strongly 
organized in all three states. Today it has no organi- 
zation in South Carolina, and the membership in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina has been decreasing year by 
year until now there are only a relatively few counties 
in each state that are organized. In North Carolina the 
old historic Farmers’ Alliance yet exists in a few 
localities, and we have participated in numerous efforts 
to revive it; but past experience affords no hope of its 
being done. The Farm Bureau has never gained a 
foothold in South Carolina, has lost entirely the small 
foothold it had for a brief season in North Carolina, 
and appears to be making no headway in Virginia out- 
side of Rockingham and a few nearby counties. 

Such is the situation in the Carolinas and Virginia 
as it now exists and has existed for several years. If 
there are any communities that believe a Local Union, 
Sub Alliance, or Farm Bureau will suit them better 
than any other organization, The Progressive Farmer 
will be glad indeed to help them get the organizations 
they prefer. 

We must confess, however, that after prolonged in- 
vestigation we have convinced that there ts 
now only one farmers’ organization that gives promise 
of taking hold in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia and enrolling a big enough membership to 
make a really powerful association of farmers. That 
organization is the “daddy of them all,” the old his- 
toric National Grange or Patrons of Husbandry. 

II 
are not concerned about the name of 
We are only 
which will 
farmers in 
such a degree as to make them join and stay joined. 
For this purpose it 
surest bet” for 


become 


As we say, we 


the organization which our farmers use. 


concerned about helping some organization 


command the contidence and enthusiasm of 


Grange is “the 


looks as if the 


these reasons 


1. Jt ts the oldest national farmers’ organization and 


any farmer can join it with the assurance that he is 
not tying up with any fly-by-night movement which is 
here today and gone tomorrow It has been here 
since 18067. 

2, It is a thrifty and growing organization with a 


steady membership of large proportions. In every year 
from 1873 to 1902 the membership exceeded 100,000, 
and every vear since 1901 it has exceeded 200,000. In 
1902 it was 218,022; ten years later (1912) it was 415, 
143; in another ten years (1922) it was 676,050, and 
it is now &00,000, 

3. It is the 


so far as we 


most truly national farmers’ organization 
know. It is now 1 
and is going into others. 

4. It has a good record. No farmers’ organization 
m America enjoys a greater degree of public conf 


’ 
organized in 33 states 





dence than the Grange. It is steady, sober, sensible, 
reliable. It is progressive without being erratic, cour- 
ageous without being wild. 

5. The dues are large enough to give an effective 
organisation without being large enough to keep good 
men out. It is self-evident that the $10 membership 


fee charged by some farmers’ organizations would he 


too large for our people. In the Grange, dues are only 








$3 a year, with lower fees for women and young 
people. 

6. The Grange brings the whole family into the or- 
ganization No local Grange can be organized with- 
out a reasonable proportion of women members. The 
young people are also brought in. 

7. The Grange has a symmetrical and well p» ) 
tioned pr res ri ( ui? Some 
farmers’ org have not iasted because they 
had a business program alone and did not concern 
themselves with other phases of farm welfare. Others 
have stressed the need for legislative reforms affecting 
agriculture, but have neglected the business side. Still 
others have emphasized community betterment and 
the enrichment of rural social life to the neglect of 
other issues. It is the peculiar distinction of the 


Grange that it has consistently stressed all three fea- 
tures of a well-rounded rural program :— 


(1) Community betterment and the enrichment 
of farm social life; ; 

(2) Better business practices for the farmer and 
cooperation in improving them; 

(3) Needed legislative reforms in both state and 
nation required to insure “Equality for Agricul- 
ture.” 

Il 

Because both outstanding farmers and outstanding 
agricultural leaders have recognized these facts, a de- 
termined movement is now under way to effect power- 
ful, state-wide organizations of the Grange in all three 
states in our territory—Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

In Virginia a state Grange was organized last year 
and new Granges are being organized constantly. In 
South Carolina plans have already been made for or- 
ganizing the Grange under auspices that even now in- 
sure its success. In North Carolina several Granges 
have already been organized and a movement to or- 
ganize the whole state has been heartily endorsed by 
an Advisory Committee consisting of such outstanding 
farmers as Charles F. Cates, D. W. Bagley, and D. J. 
Lybrook, and such prominent farm leaders as I. O. 
Schaub, T. E. Browne, Carl C. Taylor, and Mrs. Jane 
S. Mckimmon, together with the editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

One of the most gratifying features of the whole 
situation is that the movement to organize the Grange 
has the hearty support of men long prominent in the 
Farmers’ Alliance and Farmers’ Union. These men 
are not assuming any “dog in the manger’ attitude. 
They know that these organizations have been here 20 
to 40 years, but instead of growing, have been steadily 
declining. The fact that neither organization has any 
national affiliation also prevents it from satisfying the 
wants of farmers in this respect. So leading men in 
the Union and Alliance are wisely saying, “What farm- 
ers need is organization, no matter what the name may 
be. Since other plans have not succeeded in develop- 
ing powerful, state-wide organizations, we shall be 
glad to help the Grange try; and we believe the Alli- 
ance and Union will themselves be strengthened as a 
result of any state-wide program in behalf of organi- 
zation.” 

Most profoundly 
iitelligent farmer to try to ; 
kind in ht mmunity. 
blank on which 
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get a strong farmers’ 
On page 
any reader wish- 
find out | 
id us his or her name and get the desired help. 
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Or if you prefer some other orgamsation, just strike 
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ADDING ANIMAL TO PLANT PRODUCTION 


N THE fundamental matter of adding animal pro- 
duction to plant production here in the South our 
li slowness, and 


signs that 


section has moved with distressing 


yet as we get out over our country we see 
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make us feel that a veritable revolution is not long off. 
“We have shipped more than a million pounds 

poultry from my state since January 1,” 
olina district agent told us last month. 


of 
a South Car- 


“My county used to think cotton the only way to 
get money,” County Agent R. F. Kolb of Orangeburg 
remarked to us, “but week before last we shipped two 
carloads of hogs, last week two carloads more, and 
there will be two more next week.” And then he 
handed us a card announcing the shipment of live poul- 
try the next day with these cash prices to be paid at 
the car door :— 

All hens and chick- 





OM Ste sacs seu 26%2c pound Capons ............. 32e pound 
MINE nc xbesg tcau'r 5300 24¢ pound Ducks ...............24¢ pound 
WTONEES case sctesc soe QOGNE GGEESE ccsiesiicess css. 16c pound 
TOPMES  cccaccciecs re ae: 15e pound 


“That man for two months has been netting $6 a 
day clear profit on his 600 hens—a sideline of his 
farm,” was said about another man whose farm we 
passed the following day. “My $600 from hogs last 
year was a great help in financing me while I made a 
tobacco crop,” is another typical comment from a for- 
mer “crops only” farmer who is now adding animal 
production to plant production. 

Furthermore, as the South learns to grow feeds for 
livestock, our more progressive farmers are finding a 
new source of income in growing purebred seeds for 
these feed crops. Said County Agent O. H. Phillips 
to us on a recent visit to Stanly County: “My county 
sold $20,000 worth of lespedeza seed last year. Some 


of our farmers got more money from lespedeza seed 
than from cotton.” 


Pi 














OT long ago we ran across Dr, Bradford Knapp, 

who last year left the Oklahoma agricultural 

college to become president of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. He thinks it high time for farmers 
in Alabama and other Southern States to fast get away 
from their too-great dependence 
on cotton 
“What would we do,” he asked 
he other day, “if science should 
discover a way of making cotton 
1f wood and cornstalks, as they 
lave discovered a way of making 
Suppose this rumor that 
the English have discovered a plant 
will produce cotton in a 
BRADFORD KNAPP New way should actually 
hat would Alabama 
three-fourths of the lives of her farm people « 
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is giving so much trouble in western Texas should get 
away from the quarantine thrown about it and add a 
new difficulty in cotton production even m serious 
than the boll weevil?” 
* * * 
Dr. Knapp, whom our readers will recall as the son 
of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, founder of farm demon- 


work, and himself for ¢ 
years engaged in agricultural lead- 
South, believes that 
will benefit mu 
Dixie. As he 


stratic 





PROBLEMS AND 
OPPORTUNITIES . . 2 
OF RURAL DIXIE ership in the 
larmers 
the growth of cities and 
says: “Any country is z 
just produces raw mat 
materials t 





factories in 
tinct disadvar 
and exchange 
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outside its own borders for finishe 








ucts shipped in for the use and benefit of its ci eS 
I mean, the ‘country which must ship its products 

long distance in order to get to market and ship te 
finished products back from the far-distant marke 
for use.” About farm problems he says: “The most 





. . 1 - 1 ¢ Then 
serious is the problem of the tenant farmer. Thet, 














too, the average farm unit is too small t > an 
adequate income for the average farm u 
present conditions. Capacity to handle more 1 
do it better with more team power and better: ma 
chinery is needed. New s incom larms 
must be developed. The growt the poul dus- 
try is an index of what may be done along r lines 
Dairying has surely come to stay. Large serie 
and cheese factories would not be moving into Me 
South if these highly trained ustries were not sure 
that the South is to grow in dairying. Above all, tne 
utilization of farm woodlands, the growing trees 
1 some 


for market, is well worth a lot of thought and 
careful experimenting.” 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


About Farm Prospects, Farmers’ Organizations, and Some Lessons From A Tragedy 


N LONGVIEW FAR\M, as on all other farms 

in the South, one of the problems that con- 

fronts us now is guessing as to what our 
“money crops” will bring next fall and adjusting our 
acreage accordingly. In this we try to follow the 
standard Progressive’Farmer 
rule :— 

1. At least two important sources of 
cash income from plant production— 
crops. 

2. At least one important source of 
cash income from some form of animal 
production — cattle, hogs, sheep, or 
poultry. 


With a plan of this kind one has 
what Dr. Bradford Knapp calls 
“safe farming.’ In other words, 
with three sources of cash income 
at least one of them should pan out and save the farm 
from the sort of wholesale disaster that often over- 
takes a single crop. But even with three sources, un- 
ceasing adjustments are necessary to insure profits. 

I 

Prospects for 18- to 20-cent cotton, of course, scem 
good at the present time, but there are two contingen- 
cies we should not overlook :— 





CLARENCE POE 


First, with a large acreage and with weather condi- 
tions favorable to cotton and unfavorable to weevils, a 
big crop may force down prices next fall. 

Second, the present financial stringency reminds us 
that neither the Federal Reserve System nor anything 
else has done away with the possibility of temporary 
hard times. It is clearly not a good year to risk buy- 
ing high-priced supplies to make money crops that may 
not be high priced. 

It is certainly to be hoped that Sir George Parish is 
not right in predicting a serious financial depression, 
but it is well to realize that it may come; that there- 
fore we should not buy supplies on the basis of 20-cent 
cotton when it may bring only 12 or 15 cents. A pro- 
gram of “Food, Feed, and Fertility First” is as wise 
this year as it has ever been. 

Il 


On a visit to a local banker the last of March he re- 
ported himself as almost besieged by farmers who 
wanted credit for making crops and were having diffi- 
culty in getting it. This reminded me that about New 
Year’s day I ran across a cousin of mine, an unusually 
good farmer, headed for this same banker’s office. 
‘I'm going around to see if I can make my financial 
arrangements for 1929,” he told me. He probably got 
the needed accommodations, both because he started in 
time and because he had made careful estimates as to 
his requirements. 


It is disappointing to find that the Intermediate 
Credit Banks are not meeting the needs for production 
credit to any such extent as had been expected. While 
Programs for farm relief are under consideration, the 
Federal government might well consider this matter. 
Farmers are still paying outrageously high prices for 
credit and even then finding it difficult to get. As our 
banker friend said this morning: “Well, farmers must 
be the best financiers on earth after all. I know there is 
not a merchant in this city who could survive and pay 
such rates as farmers have to pay for credit, either as 
interest or as time prices.” 

lil 

A determined effort to organise a strong local farm- 
ers’ organisation in our community is one of the most 
Pleasing developments of the year so far. At a time 
when it seems apparent that no industry on earth can 
Prosper without organization, it is every farmer’s duty 
to be a member of at least one farmers’ organization, 
€ven if it is one he doesn’t wholly approve of. In our 
State legislature and in Congress, farmers are being 
learfully discriminated against every day because they 
are not effectively organized, while almost every other 
Class is organized; and here is only one of a thousand 
Ways in which farmers can help themselves by or- 
£anizing. 

We often have somewhat unwise leadership in farm- 
€ts’ organizations, and we not infrequently have dull 
Programs in farmers’ meetings; but I believe it is every 
larmer’s duty to accept these difficulties and seek to 
remedy them, rather than try to do without organi- 
zation for the reason that such weaknesses do occur. 

And as for brightening up the programs of farmers’ 
Meetings, I would again direct attention to what I 
heard Mrs, John R. Alford of Henderson, Texas, say 
at the Texas Farm Bureau meeting last year about the 
four things needful to make community meetings suc- 
cessful anywhere, any time :— 


Yy There should be something to laugh at—some prank 
th Play or story Or game or some other feature to liven up 
© meeting with a dash of fun. Some committee should 
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2. There should be some food for thought—some talk or 
discussion or debate or report that definitely relates itself 
to the life and work of farm folks or of that particular farm 
community. No community club can long survive that does 
not help its members in practical ways—help them to make 
and save money and increase personal efficiency. 


3. There should be a touch of inspiration—something that 
uplifts and inspires. It may be enly a song. A club whose 
members do not learn to sing together is not likely to last 
long. Or it may be the reading of a beautiful poem or of 
some noble passage of prose. It may be the prayer of some 
good man with heart aflame for human betterment. But 
certainly no community meeting is a success that does not 
lift the souls of its members with some touch of inspiration. 


4. Last, but not least, there must be something to eat. 
At each meeting there should be some special refreshment 
such as ice cream, a watermelon cutting, barbecue, home- 
made candy, etc. Wherever it is practicable, it would be 
still better, perhaps, for farmers to have a monthly (or cer- 
tainly a quarterly) dinner together, either a daytime picnic 
or a sit-down supper at the schoolhouse or lodge room. 


IV 

Every morning as I begin the day I jot down on a 
card abbreviated memoranda of various things I wish 
to do that day or later. There is one such card now on 
my desk I made two weeks ago which reads simply :— 

“Congrat W J A.” 

Perhaps it may do all of us some good to consider 
the pathetic story of that memorandum. “W. J. A.” 
were the initials of my farm manager and for several 
weeks he had been in bad health—first flu, then a re- 
lapse from flu, some spinal trouble, and then the dis- 
covery that all his teeth were abscessed and had poison- 
ed his entire system. Never sick before, and with an 
excessive conscientiousness that made him worry be- 
cause he felt he was not earning his salary, he was up 
but not able to work, and worried greatly in spite of 
all my efforts to cheer him. Two weeks ago I made 
this memorandum to make another effort to encourage 
him by congratulating him on the fine start the labor 
was making. But conditions prevented me from seeing 
him that day and the next day I rode to his house and 
hollered for him but he didn’t answer. “All right,” 
I thought, “he is away and I'll see him in the morning ; 
it will be just as well.” 

I did not dream that disease had so broken his self- 
control that before morning he would surrender to a 
terrible depression and end his life. My final memoran- 
dum for him had been delayed until too late. Most likely 
his trouble had gone too far for any cheer of mine to 
turn the wavering balance between life and tragedy— 
but I shall ever regret that he was not once again as- 
sured of my confidence in him and affection for him. 


Vv 
Perhaps there are some lessons all of us may well 
learn from this incident. Obvious, of course, is the 
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POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “SPRING 
BLIZZARD IN MONTANA” 


ORMERLY a teacher in Montana State Col- 

lege, Irene H. Wilson, now lives on a ranch 

—and so it ts out of her own personal 
knowledge that she writes this vivid rural poem 
in’ Scribner’s:— 


Ten thousand sheep a-lambing on the range, 
With forty men to aid them:—smilingly 

The sheepman sat his horse and gazed, content, 
Over his fecund flocks. 


The early grass 
Was greening on the miles of sun-swept hills 
And down the red-shale guiches: pasturage 
To round the old ewes’ bags with yellow milk 
And bring the new-dropped “woollies” plumb alive, 
Quirking their tails, a-bunting and a-bucking 
Like unbacked bronchos,... 


Then the blizzard came, " 
Leaping out of the north with Indian howling, 
A wolf for fierceness. Ten long days it sank ( 
Its fangs into the flank of broken earth; 
And ten long nights it prowled along the ridges, ( 
While red-eyed, crouching men with bleary lanterns 
Groped among snow-wet wool for shivering humps, 
All legs and ears and tremulous, feeble bleat, i 
And bore them to the flaring warmth of fires. i 
oO 


But sheep can stand small grief at such a time. 
Bands, drifting with the wind, came to the edge 
Of blind cut-banks; close-crowded from behind, 
Fell to a crush of tortured, struggling death, 


A thousand lambs, numbed by their bitter welcome, 
Unwakened, died a-borning. Thousands more, 
Following on wabbling legs the gaunted ewes 

In their vain pawing for deep-buried grass, 
Tugging at empty teats, stumbled exhausted 

Into the footprints of the haggard storm. 


And soon the smooth, inexorable peace 

Of snow more white and soft than their own coats 
Of crinkled velvet, folded over them, 

Cruel, compassionate, sternly beautiful, 


—Irene H. Wilson. 
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suggestion that we often do not know how much those 
around us are suffering or how much we should hasten 
every impulse to help or cheer them. “What do we 
live for,” someone has wisely asked, “but to make 
life less difficult for one another ?” 

3ut there is another thought that comes to mind 
which all of us will do well to remember. Any disease 
alone, I feel, would not have brought this good man 
to such a tragedy if he had not almost literally worried 
himself to death through a failure to realize that the 
conditions he lamented would not last. If he could but 
have held out, he would no doubt in a few weeks have 
been practically well again and the work going pros- 
perously under his direction. 

Forever worth remembering is the old legend of the 
Oriental monarch who asked his sages for a motto or 
saying that would help him alike on dark days and 
bright, in times of prosperity and in times of adversity, 
when all his plans prospered or when disaster seemed to 
make shipwreck of them all. The motto that the sages 
gave him was this :— 

“This, too, shall pass away.” 

When victories crown you, the sages reminded the 
king, do not be puffed up or haughty in spirit, for 
changes will come; “this, too, shall pass away.” And 
when misfortune threatens and all ahead seems dark, 
never despair; “this, too, shall pass away.” 


I wish that all of us might remember this wonder- 
fully compact bit of wisdom that has come down to 
us from long ago (the sort of spirit that made Dr. 
William Osler adopt “Acquanimitas” as his life-mot- 
to) or even the brisker American motto which some 
American has adopted for every time of trouble :— 

“It Won't Last; Nothing Does.” 

3ut even more important perhaps is the thought I 
mentioned earlier :— 

“What do we exist for but to make life less 
difficult for one another?” 





| SOMETHING TO READ 
EADERS who are interested in locating volumes 
R containing selections of the best work of the 
greatest poets may be interested in this fact: 
When the North American Newspaper Alliance asked a 
small group of the foremost Americans of today to 
name their ten favorite books, The Oxford Book of 
English Verse received six votes, Palgrave's Golden 
Treasury four, and The Home Book of Verse one. 
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| __ THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY _ 


Beautifying the Mail Boxes 


RS. R. D. McDonald sends us this attractive pic- 
ture which almost tells its own story. 





It may be well to give Mrs. McDonald’s own story 
of the picture, however, with the hope that it will make 


others go and do likewise. She says :— 

“In traveling over the country, I have noticed 
nearly all mail boxes are the most unsightly things 
around farm homes, and determined to make ours 
more attractive for our mail carriers. So I built 
cement posts at a cost of 65 cents and a wall at 
back of post 35 feet long out of white flint rock. 
Then I planted evergreens in rear of mail box 15 
feet from wall, and between evergreens and. wall 
I planted cannas, and around edge of wall I planted 
petunias, and made an attractive walk to house, 
bordered with flowers.” 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 





OTHING worth while is lost by taking time 
4 enough to do it right.—Lincoln. 
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Problems in Animal Management 


A Good Purebred Ram May Pay Twice His Cost the First Year 


A REST BEFORE CALVING WILL PAY 


READER asks: “Will milking a well fed dairy 
cow continuously until she freshens be injurious 
to cow, calf, or milk?” 

The milking of a well fed cow until calving will not 
appreciably injure the cow, except she will not lay 
on as much flesh, store up as 
much reserve force, and produce 
as much milk during the year 
following as if she had_ been 
given a rest for six weeks. 

If the cow is well fed, that is, 
gets sufficient of the right kinds 
of feeds, the calf will not be ap- 
preciably injured, except it will 
not have stored up for it the 
“colostrum” or first milk which 
is needed by the calf to give it 
a fair start on a normal, healthy life. If the calf does 
not get this first milk, which is quite different from 
normal milk, constipation or other digestive troubles 
may occasionally occur. 





TAIT BUTLER 


The milk is not injured except for serving the special 
needs of the calf which the first milk 
is intended by nature to serve. Of 
course, when a cow is milked up to 
freshening, the milk sometimes un- 
dergoes deterioration, described as 
“strong,” bitter, or salty, as the condi- 
tion may warrant, but there is no in- 
jury to the milk after the cow freshens. 

The results from milking a cow 
right up. to freshening, to which we 
have called attention, are by no means 
always noticeable, but they do occur 
to some extent and occasionally are 
quite marked. The effects on the cow 
and unborn calf are greater when the 
cow is not liberally fed on the right 
sort of feeds. 


ARE THE ‘BEARDS’? DANGER- 
OUS? 
EVERAL readers ask if the 


beards on rye or barley will in- 
jure livestock. Usually the ques- 
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this work, he should be able to make money on 
custom grinding. 

“In the instance you mention where the partners 
will use a 35-horsepower engine, I would certainly 
think that the ownef of the engine had furnished 
his share if the other party furnished the mill. The 
cost of the former would run considerably more 
than the largest type of combined grain and rough- 
age mill. Perhaps fuel and oil upkeep on the en- 
gine and mill might be arranged to offset the 
greater cost of the engine.” 

o-— 
Handling a Sow Immediately After Farrowing 


HE sow needs careful attention immediately after 
Sone as well as beforehand. The following 

is given as a good method of procedure by J. B. 
Francioni of the Louisiana State University :— 





The first day give the sow plenty of water; the sec- 
ond day, one pound of feed; the third day, two pounds; 
the fourth day, three pounds; the fifth day, four 
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The Farmer’s Veterinarian, by Burkett, published by Or. 
ange Judd Co., New York, price $1.75. 

Diseases of Horse and Cattle, by D. McIntosh, 9 “ 
Judd Co., New York, price $1.75. —— 

Diseases of Swine, by D. 
New York, 2. 

Livestock Sanitation, by Dalrymple, The Gladney 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Poultry Diseases, by Dr. B. F. Kaupp, Raleigh, N. C. 


McIntosh, Orange Judd (Co, 


$2. 


Press, 


The following Farmers’ Bulletins have been issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
if available may be had free from the Department or 
from United States Senators and Congressmen, Wash- 
inston, D. C.:-— 


206—Milk Fever. 1069—Tuberculosis in Live- 


449—Rabies or Hydrophobia. stock. 

569—Texas or Tick Fever. 1085—Hog Lice and Hog 
666—Foot and Mouth Disease. Mange. 

713—Sheep Scab. 1134—Castrating and Docking 
784—Anthrax or Charbon. Lambs. 


798—Sheep Tick Eradication. 1155—Diseases of Sheep. 
801—Mites and Lice on Poul- 1200—Tuberculosis of Fowls, 

try. 1244—Diseases, Ailments, Etc., 
834—Hog Cholera. 


34—H d of Swine. 
857—Screw-worms Affecting 1330—Parasitic Diseases of 


Animals. Sheep. 
909—Cattle Lice Eradication. 337—Diseases of Poultry. 
954—Disinfection of Stables. 5—Blackleg. 


7—Castration of Hogs. 
22—Udder Diseases of Dairy 
Cattle. 


—an 
Good Ram Pays Huge Dividends 
aa I believe, show a quicker 


13 

13 
1018—Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 13 
1057—Cattle Fever Ticks. 14 
1070—Fowl Tick Eradication. 





and more marked improvement 
when a_ good reliable ram _ is 
used than is true with other livestock. 
Rams have been known to pay twice 
their cost the first year. To do without 
the ram costs more than to buy one. 
The very first step in the sheep 
business after a small flock of good 
healthy ewes is purchased is the selec- 
tion of the right sort of ram. The 
short, tight-fleeced sheep such as the 
Southdowns, with a typical and some- 
what perfect mutton conformation is 
conceded to be the best sheep for Ten- 
nessee and the South. Conformation 
and quick growth should be uppermost 
in the mind of the raiser when select- 
ing a ram for commercial purposes. 
It is better that a ram mature as a 
; yearling if early market lambs with 


tion is: “If rye, barley, or bearded PIGS WILL BE PIGS sufficient weight are expected. A ram 
wheat is cut green and cured as hay, And these Spotted Poland Chinas on the farm of G, W. B. Chaney & Son, Warren County, that will produce his exact likeness 


will the beards injure mules or other 
livestock fed the hay?’ Sometimes it 
is one of these that has appeared among oats intended 
to be cured and fed as hay, or in the sheaf. Others 
inquire if the pasturing of these bearded grains when 
some of the heads have ripened will injure the animals. 

It must be admitted that the beards of rye, wheat, 
and barley, especially the bearded varieties of the last, 
do sometimes collect in the mouths of animals and irri- 
tate them, but the danger of any bad effects is so slight 
that no one need hesitate to feed these materials. As a 
boy, the writer fed bearded barley straw todry cattle as 
their chief roughage during the winter months and any 
injury or trouble from the beards was of very rare 
occurrence, or practically none at all. 


—p—— 


Custom Grinding of Grains and Roughages 


FRIEND and I are planning to operate a 

te ciher for our own use, but expect to grind 

for others. My friend runs a small gin and 

has a 35-horsepower engine. What part should he pay 

on the crusher? We would expect to grind bundle 

kafir and sorghums with some corn. What would be the 

toll of each or the cash price per bushel or hundred ?” 

The above questions were referred to L. H. Fair- 

child, research department of the Letz Manufacturing 
Company, who replies as follows :— 


“We frequently have inquiries from various sec- 
tions as to what custom charges should be for the 
grinding of various feeds. 

“Custom charges for grain vary considerably 
with the particular grain and in different sections 
of the country. We have found charges of from 
8 cents to 22 cents per 100 pounds on such grains 
as corn, barley, katir, and oats. 


“There is less custom work done on the grinding 
of roughages. I found in Nebraska, last spring, a 
custom mill charging $5 per ton for grinding 
alfalfa hay. Farmers report to us from time to 
time that they are charging from $2.50 to $4. An 
average of tests at Minnesota, South Dakota, Pur- 
due, and South Carolina shows that’ this grinding 
can be done, including all expenses, at a cost of $2 
or less per ton. If a farmer can get $4 per ton for 





Kentucky, are showing their piggishness on this alfalfa. 


pounds; and each five succeeding days, a gradual in- 
crease until the sow is on full feed. The sow’s feed 
should be relatively high in protein and mineral. 

The following are suggestive rations for both preg- 
nant and suckling sows :— 


I 
EE AEE Prt Cre mn 100 pounds 
CONE GORE ih iicscieaceucteesaaiensanes 25 pounds 
TRRUOES oaks oka sc ca muscd yc ancearnseees 10 pounds 
II 
1 ceadea wane bh smn e eaten eanebanwees 50 pounds 
WORE GROUEE c.nescccdscccnsuacanva esses 40 pounds 
gS ENS CRRA EER re Ym I Ord iy et 10 pounds 
Ill 


Tankage, % to 344 pound per day fed in a trough 
and enough corn to keep the sow in prop- 
er condition, 


Skimmilk or buttermilk may replace the tankage, 
by feeding two to three pounds (pints) of milk to 
each pound of grain. Half the corn may be substituted 
pound for pound by brewer’s rice or rice polish. 
Shrimp bran or fish meal may likewise replace tankage. 
Pasture is always in order. 





o—— 
Books on the Diseases of Livestock 
+ is no one book that treats of the diseases of 


livestock that is satisfactory for use by the aver- 

age livestock owner who has slight knowledge of 
the basic medical sciences, such as anatomy, physiology, 
diseases, their causes, and medicines and their actions 
and uses in the treatment of disease. 

There is no such satisfactory book because it is im- 
possible to write one that will prove satisfactory in the 
hands of the stockman not trained in veterinary science, 
but the following are some of the most practical and 
up-to-date books published to serve this purpose :— 

The Diseases of the Horse; The Diseases of Cattle. Pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and may pos- 


sibly be obtained free from U. S. Senators and Congressmen. 
Common Diseases of Farm Animals, by Craig, published 
by Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., price $2.50. 
Diseases of Animals, by Mays, published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York, price $3. 
_ Farm Animals, Their Care and Diseases, Vol 1 of Farm 
Knowledge, sold by Sears-Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIl., price $3. 


Diseases of Swine, by Craig, published by Orange Judd 
Co., New York, price $1.75. 


with regularity and precision is the 
ram that is in great demand _ today. 


When you are living in a locality where two or three 
breeds of sheep are kept you will do well to select one 
of the prevailing breeds rather than to bring in an en- 
tirely new and untried kind. 

The age of the ram is important. The advantage in 
using a yearling is that you know how long it has taken 
him to develop and you have the entire period of his 
usefulness before him. The advantage of purchasing 
a ram that is a two-year-old or older is that he is 4 
proved breeder and the lambs will be somewhat strong- 
er than from a yearling. There are so many hazards 
connected with the use of ram lambs that I doubt 1 
anyone should ever advise that they be used. 

The number of ewes to the ram is important. Folks 
giving advice differ somewhat but I think conditions 
and circumstances have a great deal to do with this. 
Regardless of how bold and strong the ram is or the 
condition that he is in, he should not be allowed to run 
with too many ewes. Everyone works to get ewes to 
breed as near one time as is possible. This, of course, 
limits greatly the number of ewes to the ram. By 
hand breeding you will be able to double the number 
of ewes to the ram. Too many ewes to the ram means 
a poor lamb crop—a thing that you cannot avoid when 
this practice is followed. This will also shorten the 
period of usefulness of the ram. It is important that 
the ewe and the ram be in perfect condition. It is bet- 
ter that they are coming into this condition rather than 
having been in this condition for some time. One ma- 
ture ram to 25 to 35 ewes is most often advised. 


Boldness of character, strength of breeding, and the 
power to duplicate his offspring with precision and 
regularity are points that you cannot omit in the se 
lecting of a ram of any breed. The ram should always 
be a purebred and registered. He should exhibit width 
in front, smoothness on the sides, and fullness in the 
hindquarters. Individuality, masculinity, and constitu 
tion are important even if the ram is registered. The 
ram should be sound and entire, and above all he 
should possess strength of bone and good feet. The 
fleece should be in keeping with the breed. ; 
C. C. FLANERY. 
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Dur Weekly Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD. 
‘The e Devil’s Wedge 








| 


| 


N OLD fable says that the devil once | 


thought of going out of business. 
He advertised his tools for sale. 
ple who we anted them came to look them 
over. Among these 
tools were such in- 
struments as lies, de- 
ception, hypocri- 
sy, malice, envy, and 
greed. Apart from 
the other tools lay a 
long, slim wedge. Its 
high price aroused 
the curiosity of the 
bidders. One asked, 
“What is this tool, 
and why is it so expensive?” Satan re- 
plied, “That is my best tool. It is called 
Discouragement. It works when all 
other tools fail me.” 
| | 

Courage has been called the 
adversity.” discouragement 
named the sundown of hope. 


Peo- 





J. W. HOLLAND 


“lamp of 


might be 


Why do we become discouraged? Gen- 
erally it is from sheer physical exhaus- 
tion. The prophet Elijah became worn 
out. His nerves were stretched to the 
snapping point. He withdrew from his 
fellow men and prayed, “Now, O Lord, 
let me die, for I am not better than my 
fathers were.” 

Sometimes we grow discouraged from 
lack of appreciation. Wives and_ hus- 
bands often spend days of gloom that 
might be brightened by a sympathetic 
word of encouragement. 

Often we get discouraged because our 
ideals are so high that we despair of 
reaching them. In such moments we all 
need the profound faith that Robert 
Browning voiced in the words, “Life 
shall succeed in that it seems to fail.” 

1749 

Is there a cure for discouragement? 
The body must be kept as fresh and 
healthy as possible through proper care. 
It is not always possible to feel exu- 
berant, but it is possible to so live that 
the physical sag may be reduced to the 
minimum. We need occasional rests 
from our accustomed tasks. 

17% 

An abiding belief in the importance of 
our work will save us from many dol- 
drums. Even though human encourage- 
ment is partial, or even absent, it is pos- 
sible to believe in the supreme impor- 


tance of the things God has given us | 


to do. 


A farmer once told me this: “I can 
sing during ten months of any year, but 
I get down to a faint whistle wading the 
mud during February and March. Then 
I keep going because it is important 
work I have to do.” 


177 
Belief in God which brings the up- 
pull of religious faith to the mind is 
without doubt an abiding necessity for us 


all. The Master saw the flagging spirits 
of the disciples and suggested, “Come ye 
apart into a desert place and rest awhile.” 

I have seen people who have lost home, 
fortune, and health. I have watched 
them climb slowly up to hope and happi- 
hess through the comforting and inspir- 
mg power of belief in God. 

Things are never so dark but that dis- 
couragement can dye them deeper. Things 
Gre never so blue but faith, hope, and 
Prayer can tinge them with rose. 





Ey See | —_——___ 
FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 
As Reported by Our Readers | 
a en hls ae eee, 
SALMS 19:1—The 
the glory of God: 
showeth his hi andiwork. 
Romans 12 :1—I beseech you therefore, 
Orethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
Present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
oly, acceptable unto God, which is your 


heavens 


" monable service. 


a 





declare | 
and the firmament | 









ICE. 


The proper preservation of food 
prevents the growth of disease 
germs and bacteria. 


The harvesting or cutting of 
natural ice is costly. In many 
parts of the country natural ice is 
not available and the cost of trans- 
porting makes it prohibitive. Arti- 
ficial ice is also expensive. 


The electric household method of 
refrigerating is very efficient, but 
its first cost and cost of operation 
is so expensive that it is prohibitive 
to many homes. A large percent- 
age of homes in the United States 
do not have the necessary electric 
current supply for the operation of 
electric refrigerators. 


There are also many homes not close 
enough to the thickly populated districts, 
to be served with the regular deliveries 
of artificial ice. Up to the present time, 
for these homes, there existed no efficient 
refrigeration. 


Now comes a revolutionary invention. 
A device known as the Crosley Icyball 
Refrigerating Unit, which in combination 
with a refrigerator cabinet of attractive 
design becomes a Crosley Icyball Refrig- 
erator. The Crosley Icyball Refrigerating 
Unit keeps the contents of the refrigerator 
cabinet cold, preventing the formation of 
dangerous germs or bacteria, protecting 
the health of babies and children as wellas 
the more hardy grown-ups. The Crosley 
Icyball Unit keeps the refrigerator cabinet 
cold so that foods which in ordinary room 
temperature would quickly spoil, can be 
preserved indefinitely. Bacteria and germs 
do not develop rapidly in a cold tem- 
perature. 


The Icyball Refrigerator unit will freeze 
desserts and chill salads. In fact, it will 
do anything that any other modern re- 
frigerator will do. The Icyball unit is 
made operative by removing the unit from 
the cabinet and heating it for one and a 
half hours on a gas or oil stove. This 
period is known as cooking. 


After the cooking operation, the unit is 
placed in refrigerator cabinet where it 
immediately goes to work removing the 
heat from the cabinet interior, producing a 
clean, dry, cold temperature which cools 
the foodstuffs and preservesthem. Water 
placed in the ice cube tray in the lower 
part of cooling unit, is frozen into ice cubes. 


Over twenty-two thousand of these de- 
vices have been sold. Some of them have 
been shipped to most every nation of the 
globe. Most of the twenty-two thousand 
have been sold, however, in the United 
States, where they were in use all last 
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2¢a cake! 








summer. Witness this testimonial from 
an owner: 

“We are milking seven cows and 
have been able to deliver Grade One 
cream all summer. This has aver- 
aged $2.20 more per week than I 
would have received in the past for 
Grade Two or Three.”’ 


Since last summer several definite im- 
provements have been made in the Crosley 
Icyball Refrigerator, making it even better 
than it was a year ago. One of these im- 
provements is the addition of the stabilizer 
which prolongs the cycle of clean, dry cool- 
ing, extending the life of each cooking. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerating Unit 
in operation needs no renewing of the 
liquid it contains. The cost of the com- 
plete device is low, surprisingly less than 


any other device 


about two cents worth of kerosene or gas 
aday. One two-cent cooking of the Icy- 
ball is equivalent in refrigeration to the 
use of about 35 pounds of ice. It is, 
therefore, equivalent to the purchase of a 
35-pound cake of ice for two cents. 

The Crosley Icyball brings the lowest 
cost refrigeration into any home any- 
where. It is adaptable to many uses— 
homes everywhere, camps, farms, dairies, 
stores, restaurants and road side stands. 
Special models are shown by Crosley 
dealers for dairy use—cooling soft drinks 
and cooling water in stores and offices. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerator is 
made by one of the largest radio manu- 
facturers in the world. It is sold by the 
distributors and dealers who handle 
Crosley radio receiving sets in all parts 
of the world. There is a Crosley dealer 

near you who will be glad to dem- 
onstrate this device to you and 


show you why you should have one 
in your home. Use the coupon for 
further information about the Cros- 
ley Icyball Refrigerator. 


| The Crosley Radio Corp., 
d eee 138, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
a eee Please send me all information 


we ee your Icyball Refrigerator, without 
| 22 obligation on my part. 


for the purpose of 
refrigeration ever 
offered. 

The price of 
$85 includes the 
unit, the refriger- 
ator cabinet, a 
cooling tub, and 
the stabilizer. 
Nothing else to 
buy if you use 














your regular oil or 

gas cooking stove COM PLETE WITH ms 

for heating it. The CABINET ame 
amount of fuel 


| 
amount of fuel FOB. FACTORIES | 
ing the device daily is approximately the | 
same as that which would be used to boil i 
a tea kettle for one hour and a half— ] 
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We willsend a pnwey Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
{f satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. costa nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING co. NR-14 ALTIMORE, MD. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The?!‘mit 
of value giving! Just think! 
AGENUINE AVIS S PHON- 
wees 80 Days’ Free 

ial, and on terms as low ag 


. A MONTH 


har, Uecoifcent 
{nstruoments in quartered oak 
or mahogany piano finished 
cases equ: with thefinest 
worm gear motors,rich tonec 
machines — at less then half 
the stan prices—a ) 
worth of records FREE. 
4 Send No Money 
lust a ital with your name 
and ‘adirens. Only a limi! 
cum ennshines shi 











a life-time opportunity 
a7 X 168 nanane ae 
Bept. 67X166 KOKOMO, 








The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 
can be had from most any breeder, 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


V rr GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 
factory transaction to us within thirty a from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 
any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
tising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
ard their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





Birmingham, Ala. 
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ow Causey Made His 


A Fine Story of a Master Farmer Who Loved 
His Land and Livestock 
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ABOVE—NO! IT’S NOT IN 
THE CITY! 


Cities do not have a monop- 
oly on beautiful homes. This 
one of Master Farmer J. C. 
Causey of Guilford County, 

C., not only has the at- 
tractiveness but the comforts 
and conveniences of modern 
city homes. 


‘RIGHT—REAL CORN AND 
A REAL CORN GROWER 
When a boy, Mr. Causey 

bought corn by the sack from 

neighbors. Now he grows it 
by the hundred tons and man ; 
ufactures it into finished 


a eS 


dairy, poultry, and hog prod- 
ucts. * 
F I WERE asked to 


classify the farm of 
Jesse Causey, in Guilford 
County, N. C., I should 
say that it is a dairy farm 
specializing in poultry, 
hogs, and home-grown 
feeds, with truck and fruit 
as sidelines. Specifically, 
it is a diversified farm spe- 
Cializing in first quality butter. 

How Mr. Causey began as a young 
man, with practically nothing, bought a 
235-acre patch of worn-out land cut to 
pieces with gullies and converted it into 
the abundantly productive master farm 
he has today makes a story to inspire 
any ambitious youth, whether he is of 
the country or of the city. The begin- 
nings of this story I shall let Mr. Causey 
give himself. 


Took a Vow That He’d Never 
Farm 


“W WAS born and reared,” said Mr. 
Causey, “here in Guilford County. 
I had good parents, but they were poor. 


Yet they left me as great a heritage as 


they could—a good character and a 
healthy body. My father was a farmer 
—from circumstance, not from choice. 


“We did not know as much about mak- 
ing land rich as we do now. But how 
we worked! We had to. It was a con- 
stant battle with sprouts and 
crabgrass. In spite of our efforts, the 
sassafras would get ahead of the corn 
and gullies multiplied and grew. 

“When I was in my early teens—it 
was a Friday night, I remember—while 
we sat at the supper table, tired and dis- 
couraged, I made a solemn declaration 
like this: ‘There's one thing sure that I 
never expect to do, and that is to make 
my living farming.’ I fancied that I saw 
an expression of pride come over the 
faces of my parents at the thought of 
having a son who aspired to something 
higher than farming. The other boys in 
the neighborhood looked upon farming 
in the same way. We farmed only be- 
cause we could not do anything else. As 


sassafras 


I look back on those days, I can see 
that we really did very little farming, 
and I wasn’t so far wrong in feeling 


sure that I could do something else bet- 
ter. I wanted to get away from the 
farm, and so awaited the opportunity. 


“But just then something occurred that 


tied me_ indefinitely °/ 
to the home farm. 
I lost my father be- 
fore | was 21. I was 
the oldest of 
children most of 
them quite small. 
Our home was not all paid for, so I felt 
duty-bound to stay with my mother and 
fight with her for a living for herself and 
for my helpless brothers and sisters. 


seven 


Begins to Learn From Others 
“| THEN 


In some 


began to read farm papers. 
way a copy of The Pro- 
sive Farmer got into my hands. Later 
I became a subscriber. From the farm 
papers | received many ideas that were 
new to me; and I found that some of 
them worked when I put them into prac- 
tice. More and more interested, I at- 
tended some farmers’ institutes. As I 
listened to the speakers, I began to see 
as in a vision the possibilities of farming 
as it might and I believed could be done. 

“Later on I attended a state farmers’ 
convention in Raleigh and went back 
home with my interest in farming inten- 
sified and my enlarged. How I 
did wish that I had a good farm of my 
own—a farm with fertile fields and beau- 
tiful lawns! 

“But I saw no way by which I could 
buy a farm. I had no money. I did 
remember, though, that some of the men 
I had heard speak, and after whom I 
had read, said that it was possible to 
take poor land and make it produce well. 


Buys 235 Acres for $800 
“IN MY Was an 

old worn-out farm of 235 acres. It 
was cut to pieces with gullies. Its owner 
lived in another state and rented it to 
anyone who would cultivate well a part 
of it. I also knew that for a number of 
years the gross income from this 235 
acres was less than $20 a year. Often 
there was less than $5 left after the 


vision 


neighborhood there 


Gullies Run With Gold 






The Progressive Farmer 


By C. L. NEWMAN, 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ABOVE—CONVERT- 
* ING CORN INTO 
SAUSAGE 
Master 
Causey’s 
yield him 
sausage in ton 


Farmer 
Berkshires 
pork and 
lots. 


LEFT—THE CAUS- 
EY SILO 


A pasture that sup- 


plies “grazing” the 
whole year round if 
wanted. 


BELOW — MR. AND 

MRS. J. C. CAUSEY 

AND THEIR TWO 

YOUNGEST CHIL- 
DREN 


taxes were paid. 
The owner wanted 
to sell but no one 
would buy —the 
land was looked 
upon as not worth 
owning. But | 
made an offer of 
$50 down; $50 in 
four months and 
$100 each year 
thereafter until I had paid in full $800, 
or about $3 per acre. My offer was ac- 
cepted !” 

Here we interrupted Mr. Causey long 
enough to ask whether he was congrat- 
ulated or laughed at for having obligated 
himself to pay $800 for a 235-acre aggre- 
gation of gullies. 


“Well do I remember,” he _ replied, 
“that one of the leading men of the com- 
munity declared that if he had all the 
greenbacks that two good mules could 
pull downhill, he would not give $800 
for that place.” 

“That was discouraging was it not?” 
we asked. 

“Not so discouraging as the fact that 
I had no money and no source of in- 
come other than from that poor farm. I 
had no easy time meeting my payments, 
but I did meet them. 

“After I signed the notes for the pay- 
ments and had paid the first $50 there was 
not a day that I had the slightest doubt 
about what my life occupation would be. 
This one thing I do: I try to farm; I 
try hard. I’ve made a home and love it. 
Here rest my hopes and my ambition.” 

No one can look around him on the 
Causey farm and not realize that some- 








seine 





a, 

OW could he ever have done it! 

TL Here’s the case of a mere boy who 
had vowed he would never farm— 

and then had to. When barely 21, he 
found himself in debt $750 for a worn aint 


farm nobody else wanted, with no money 
from the itself— 


One main big feature of the 


no income except farm 
and married! 
farm was its aggregation of gullies 


: d wn 
which with 


every rain great portions of 
the soil and its fertility went on unreturn- 
ing excursions to the 
Now 
yver these once 
markets 





‘rs and 


from the cows which graze 


gullied acres flow 





golden streams of butter 


which 


bring back to the farm a golden income 
while making the lands richer and richer 
every year. How could he ever have done 
it? It is in the story given here by Pro- 
fessor Newman. 








body about the place takes a deep inter- 
est in it. 


A Lover of Land and Livestock 
C mR. CAUSEY,” said his 
agent, J. I. Wagoner, “is consid- 

erate of his livestock and takes the best 
care of them. It’s the same way with 
his land. He likes to feed it and keep it 
fertile. His main cash crop is butter, 
you know, and nothing else that is sold 
takes so little 
farm as butter. 
“Mr. Causey,” continued his 
agent, “is the best grower of crimson 
clover in Guilford County. He usually 
sows 40 acres and rarely misses a good 
stand. He saves a surplus of seed and 


county 


fertility away from the 


county 


BELOW—THE DAIRY HERD OF MASTER 
FARMER CAUSEY 


Twice a day these cows empty their bags, 


and twice a day fill them again. They and 
their ancestors deserve some of the credit 
for making Jesse Causey a Master Farmer. 


es 


can strif 100 bushels in one day. This 
winter legume has been a valuable crop 
for about 10 years. He finds that about 
September 15 is the best sowing time. 
Crimson clover is the best crop to pre- 
cede corn, often doubling the yield when 
corn follows a good growth of crimson 
clover.” 

There is no waste land on the Causey 
farm. Not only the cultivated fields, 
orchard, and vineyard, but pastures and 
woodland all receive personal care The 
work of reclaiming land—thickets, briet- 
patches, and swamps—is a delight to Mr. 
Causey whose pet hobby is cleaning uP 
waste and unused places. It’s pie t0 
that man to clean up thickets and eye 
sores on the farm and make beauty spots 
of them. 


A Self-supporting Farm Program 


‘T AVE tobacco and cotton helped 

you make a garden spot out of 4 
wornout farm?” 

“It was cotton and tobacco that wore 
the farm out. I have never planted 4 
stalk of tobacco and have grown very 
little cotton, and none at all, in fact, for 
several years. Success with these two 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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A fittle Sermon 


On Good ffealth 


By ~— M. Reeisrir, M.D 








About Eyesight and Eyeglasses 
N° PART of the human body is so 
a 


useful and at the same time gives us 
as much pleasure as our eyes. We make 
our living largely with the help of our 
eyes, and at the same 
time, through the 
faculty of sight, en- 
joy all the beauties 
of art and nature, 
as well as the com- 
panionship of great 
minds past and pres- 
ent who have left 
their thoughts on the 
printed page. 





DR. REGISTER 


Of course some 
people without eyesight have attained re- 
nown by much labor and persistent ef- 
fort, but such instances are rare. The 
majority of us, if plunged into darkness 
by the loss of eyesight, would be as help- 
less as babes; and if we did not have 
enough of this world’s goods laid away, 
we would immediately become a burden 
on society. 

Beware of Misfit Glasses—The av- 
erage person who has any trouble with 
his eyesight, or thinks he has, will patron- 
ize anyone who has eyeglasses for sale, 
be it a store, mail order house, or an 
itinerant peddler. He tries on a pair of 
glasses, they magnify beautifully, the let- 
ters look large, and reading is easy. The 
glasses are purchased and the buyer im- 
mediately thinks he has the finest pair of 
glasses in the world. Of course he does 
not know that all these “ready to wear” 
spectacles are fitted with glasses that are 
classed as seconds or imperfect. 


The eye is such a delicate instrument 
that poor glasses or poorly fitted glasses 
will soon do irreparable damage. The 
eyes of different people are different, and 
even the two eyes in your head may be 
vastly different. A glass that would fit 
your right eye might be entirely wrong 
for the left eye. Did you ever try to 
wear both right or both left shoes? You 
remember how you got along. Spectacles 
that you buy, “the ready to wear kind,” 
are both right or both left. 
are very harmful if there is not a perfect 
fi. They are very liable to pull the mus- 
cles out of balance. 


Eyeglasses 


It is a fact that often cross-eyes may 
be straightened by the use of glasses 
made for the purpose. 
powerfully the muscles of the eye can 
be affected by glasses. The eye is a 
most delicate organ and should have 
the utmost care and the most delicate and 
considerate treatment. 


Maybe the Eye Is Not to Blame.— 
An oculist is a regularly licensed physi- 
cian who makes a speciality of the eye. 
This is said advisedly. An optometrist 
who is not a medical doctor could fit 
glasses as well as an oculist ; but not being 
amedical doctor, he would not give a phy- 
sical examination of the whole body to 
determine if the trouble was in the eye 
itself, or was a symptom of trouble some- 
where else in the body. 


This shows how 


Other parts of the body as well as the 
tye should have a thorough examination 
efore an attempt is made to fit glasses; 
this especially applies to people under 
forty years of age. The fact that you 
have poor eyesight does not always mean 
that you need glasses; poor eyesight may 
be caused by some other ailment, the 


treatment of which would restore the 
sight. 





‘|Uncle Ab Says 


Many so-called low- 
brows can get a thing 
done while the  high- 
brows are thinking about 
it. 


THE NEW 


BIJUR LUBRICATION § 


Fe 





HE new features and equipment of the Nash “400” have added hundreds 


of dollars of actual, visible worth to this world-famous motor car. 


They have added an incalculable measure of enjoyment to Nash ownership. 


Yet they have added nothing to Nash price. 


At no extra cost, you have the Twin Ignition motor, the year’s outstanding motor- 


WORLD'S EASIEST DRIVING CONTROL | 


ing improvement (more power, more speed, less gasoline). 


You have costly car interior finishes, Bijur Centralized Chassis Lubrication, Hou- 
daille hydraulic shock absorbers, bumpers front and rear, even a spare tire lock, 


and not a dollar added to the price. 


Equipment which other dealers (not Nash dealers) charge extra for, at retail prices, is 
included in every Nash “400” model, as it comes from the factory, at no extra cost. 


That is why you will find that “400,” fully equipped, delivered prices are so much 
less than fully equipped, delivered prices of other cars with similar or even lower 
factory (f. 0. b.) prices. Compare the cars, compare the prices, before you buy. 


NASH 400 


IN MOTOR CAR VALUE 


Oh 7 Oe Se SY, Oe 







































and comfortable in any home. Ends 
drudgery forever! Use it anywhere, Indoors or outdoors. 
Saves 779 steps per average froning. Beats gas orelectricity. 
Barns 96% air, 4% common kerosene (coal oil). No attachments, 
rds, wires nor tubes to bother with. Ruick. regulated. uniform 


heat. Always ready. Lasts a lifetime. Low priced. Guaranteed. 
AGENTS! 


FREE TRIAL 


Norisk, no obligation. Try 
for 30 days FREE. Return| Wake $12 @ Day 
If not delighted. Write quick for] oder und ‘trade: in old 
amazing introductory $2 Trade-lirone at §2 apiece! We stand 











Sensational, Money-Saving Opportunity! 
~ $2.00 allowed on any old Iron, regard- 
{ less of condition—trade it In for a brand 
few Diamond Iron on this amazing short-time 

\ Introductory Offer! Seit 
W nesting IRON 
Cuts Ironing Time in Half! 
Makes ironing delightfully easy, cool 
hot stove 











SEND For 
This 

















ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. It is the 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take % 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for clogged 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobile. 

We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
to take advantage of it. Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH 


(Sent Postpaid) 
AND WP) J 2 5 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER == 
FIVE YEARS 
Send Order and Remittance to 


For Only 


Ges Ve |e Wi THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, —_ Raleigh, N. C. 
tron Bidg. Akron, wad . 
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Hercomite. 





You Can stretch 
~ ADollar 


. can stretch a dollar into $1.15 to $1.30 
by buying Hercomite for land clearing. 
That means that you actually get from 15% 
to 30% more for your money when you buy 


The reason is that there are about 350 car- 
tridges, 114 by 8 inches, in a hundred pounds 
of Hercomite 7, and only 220 in a hundred 
pounds of the 20% Extra Dynamite (often 
used for land clearing). A cartridge of Her- 
comite 7 costs less than a cartridge of 20% 
Extra Dynamite and has the same strength. 

You can probably get Hercomite from a 
dealer in your town. If not, let us know and 
we'll tell you where to get it. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
935 Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HERCOMITE 


A HERCULES POWDER 


















Produce what you can on your own farm 
a balanced ration when mixed 
at a cost much lower than the old way. 

Made 
feeds, scratch feed, 


hog feeds, etc. Let 
can save 













Mixed Feed Dept. 


Send Us Your Formula—We Will Mix Your Feed™ 


and tell us what you need to’ make 
plete feed. We will then furnish and mix all of the ingredients necessary to produce 
and fed with 
you an ideal dairy, poultry or hog feed suited to your own individual requirements 


We Can Also Supply You With Ready Mixed Feeds 
according to our own tested formulae, 
laying mash, 
us quote you on your 
you money. 


Write Us Today for Further Information. 


STATESVILLE FLOUR MILLS CO, 







a com- 


your home grown feed. This will give 





such as dairy 
starting mash, growing mash, 
requirements. We 


STATESVILLE, N. c. 





WHEN— 


YOU order from advertisements in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer you can depend on getting 
@ square deal. 


FRUIT anno SHADE TREES | 


Flowering Shrubs, Roses. Catalog mailed free. 
Salesmen Wanted. Write for details. 
OWARD-HICKORY CO. 

Box 102, Hickory, North Carolina 














Quality unexcelled. 





NOTALCO Meat Scraps & Fish Meal 
and Other Poultry Feeds 


Avoid excessive freight charges and high prices by 
ordering direct from nearby manufacturers. 


CAROLINA BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Write for price list and our valuable booklet 
It is free and is not an advertisement. 


“Care of Poultry.” 




















The Progressive Farmer 


South Carolina Farm News 


As Caught From Agents’ 


f having one breed of 
County is now 


bene value « 
sheep in Fairfield 
showing up, and quite a number of the 
sheep men will change their rams this 
season, either exchanging or 
buying outright from each 
other. Practically all the 
lambs we will ship this year 
will be by purebred rams.— 
R. H. Lemmon. 
II 

Anderson. — Boys’ clubs 
have been organized in 14 
communities with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 300. Practically all of these 
are enrolled in cotton club. Two or 
three other communities are requesting 
that clubs be organized.—S. M. Byars. 


Spartanburg.—With the assistance of 
specialists I have held 13 community 
meetings on fertilizers, having more than 
600 farmers present. This series of 
meetings will do much to encourage bet- 
ter fertilizer practices in the county.— 
Ernest Carnes. 

IV 


Colleton—Four lots of demonstra- 
tion-fed hogs were weighed during 
March which showed an average daily 
gain of 1.5 pounds at a cost of $5.90 per 
hundred pounds gain.—L. W. Alford. 


Vv 


McCormick.—A total of 3,155 pounds 
pasture grass seed has been placed as a 
result of the campaign in February and 
early March. These seed were lespedeza, 
white clover, Korean lespedeza, carpet 
grass, and Bermuda grass. The success 
of demonstrations during the past three 
years was largely responsible for the suc- 
cess-of this campaign.—Thos. W. Morgan. 


VI 
Berkeley. —The hog feeding work is 
growing in favor and is going to be a 
regular practice on all well managed 
farms in Berkeley County. The farmers 
make these hogs furnish the cash to pay 
their fertilizer bills—Joseph H. Harvey. 


Vil 
Sumter.—Farmers are putting in their 
corn and soybeans for hogging down this 
fall. It looks as though this fall will see 
a heavy movement of hogs finished in the 
fields, that method having proved very 
satisfactory here last fall—J. M. Eleazer. 

Vill 


Lancaster.—The number of farmers 
interested in sowing white sweet clover 
has been much larger than anticipated, 
and practically all are liming their soils 
and inoculating their seed. A good acre- 
age will be seeded this spring.—W. F 
Howell. 





IX 
Orangeburg.—Five codperative car- 
shipments of hogs have been made—68,830 
pounds which netted the 49 shippers 
$6,729.90. This makes the total sold this 
year 100,531 pounds, which brought 63 


farmers $9,240.93.—R. F. Kolb. 
x 
Marlboro.—More baby chicks are 


under hover in this county now than at 
any time during the past several years. 
This increased interest is attributable 
partly to the codperative poultry market- 
ing plan. Practically all baby chicks 
hatched locally are from flocks known to 
be free of bacillary white diarrhea.—W. 


D. Wood. 
XI 


Union.—Keen interest is manifested 
in the 5-acre cotton contest and the agent 
has already received 20 applications. Plans 
for conducting the contest have been 
published and the farmers now under- 
stand the work much better than hereto- 
fore. We expect to have 35 or 40 con- 
testants by the first of May.—A. M. Vick. 


XII 


Greenville—In codperation with the 
Mauldin Farmers’ Union, a number of 
its members have secured seed to be used 
in connection with a better pasture pro- 
gram that they have started—M. C. 
Crain. 

XIII 


Chester—On the whole, the lamb 
crop this year is good. The breeders are 
enthusiastic about the codperative ship- 
ment and are giving the lambs the best 
of attention in an effort to make them 


March Reports 
bring the top of the market.—Ralph W. 


( ‘oarsey. 
XIV 
Saluda.—One thousand bushels of 
Coker’s No. 5 cotton seed was shipped i in 
this month and is in process of distribu- 
tion. Interest is keen in the Sacre 
ton contest.—Claude Rothell. 


VOICE OF THE FARM 


Equal Privileges for Town and 
Country 

HILE he has been a voice crying 

in the wilderness of North Carolina 

for more than twenty years agitating the 

Australian ballot and a state-wide term 

of school for eight months, he has heard 

no clamor therefor from any __politi- 

cians until recently. Two or three papers, 

including The Progressive Farmer, many 

newly enfranchised women, and a few 

progressive teachers are the only ones 
who joined in the chorus. 


cot- 








Let the boys in the trenches align them- 
selves for equal privileges for country 
and town children until North Carolina 
takes the rank in education it has already 


won in highway construction and farm 
and textile achievements. 
MELVIN L. WHITE. 


Cleveland County, N. C. 


_ PLANT FOOD USED. BY BALE. 
| _ OF COTTON 


| 


as ow muc h plant Soul ie removed 

from the soil by a bale of cotton, 
and what is it worth, based on the price 
of fertilizer?” 

Chemical analysis shows the weight of 
plants and plant nutrients in plants which 
produce a bale of cotton to be, on an av- 
erage, as follows :— 






sf 

7] 

3 

= 
#2 .e §2 Sa 4 
&® £38 wv gv 2 
oS ws o§ aS gs 
eF Ba £O Fd 9 
Part ao Fe 2 af as 
ee Re een 8.8 417 2.00 1.08 3.75 
BtOMis csccccce Geese 108 7.01 2.30 9.33 
Leaves neeae eee 959 = 21.58 4.60 10.45 
NOPE 14.21 673 5.52 3.23 20.79 
BOAG. nsisanivas 23.03 1,090 38.58 15.26 12.32 
CAME Donne wae 10.56 500 .90 45 2.95 
TG saceses 100.00 4,735 75.59 26.92 59.59 


These figures show that approximately 
75 pounds nitrogen, 27 pounds phos- 
phoric acid, and 60 pounds potash are re- 
moved from the soil by cotton plants 
that produce a bale of cotton. The ap- 
proximate cost of nitrogen in fertilizer 
is 20 cents a pound, and phosphoric acid 
and potash, 5 cents, showing that there is 
removed from the soil by a bale of cot- 
ton, approximately $15 worth of nitrogen, 
$1.35 worth of phosphoric acid, and % 
worth of potash, or a total of 49.5, = 


MIX FERTILIZER WELL WITH | 
THE SOIL 


F= RTI OB IZEI R formul: is are of higher 
grade, and heavier applications of 
fertilizer are being made, than ever be- 
fore. That this concentrated plant food 
in heavy applications may not “burn” the 
crop, and that the roots, which spread in 
every direction, may get their full share 
of this plant food for delivery to the 
plant, it is more important than ever that 
this fertilizer be well mixed with the soil. 

While mixing fertilizer may entail ex- 
tra work, it is work much needed and 
profitable. A furrow or two made witha 
bulltongue or scooter will help avoid both 
losses and injuries to row crops, and 4 
disk will mix broadcast fertilizer. 10 
warm and dry weather it becomes all the 
more important that fertilizer be well 
mixed with the soil. 
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VIRGINIA PROGRESS REPORT-| 
|_ED BY COUNTY AGENTS | 


NE farmer in Nansemond County 








has found the use of lime on his 
peanut plots very profitable. Out of a 
three-acre plot on which lime was broad- 
cast at the rate of 
800 pounds to the 
acre, he harvested 
last year 15 bags 
more than from an 
adjoining plot of 3% 
acres on which lime 
was not used. 

II 

Bedford. — A 
farmer and his son 
in this county own a farm jointly and 
keep books to show how they stand at 
the end of the year. In 1928 they sold 
about $2,500 worth of tobacco, cream, 








hogs, wheat, poultry, and truck crops, 
these being the major items in their 
farming operations. Cream was their 


ereatest revenue producer, bringing in 
8700 of the total amount received during 
the year. Another farmer in this county 
reports that he made $1,100 last year from 
122 cows, which beat tobacco for a cash 
crop. Still another farmer says that his 
wife made more money last year than he 
did. She realized $62 from two rather 
“elderly” cows in six months, while he 
received only $68 for a 1,000-pound load 
of tobacco. He will increase his herd to 
ten cows right away. 


III 


Warwick.—A farmer in this Tide- 
water county reports that a seed firm has 
purchased 400 bushels of seed corn from 
his 1928 demonstration field. He attributes 
the improvement in his corn crop the last 
two years and the better prices he has 
received for it to the fact that he has 
followed the county agent’s instructions. 


IV 


Pittsylvania—In codperation with 
the division of markets, bids were secured 
for a carload of pou'try to be loaded at 
three points in the county.. Three hun- 
dred farmers contributed 19,639 pounds 
of live poultry for which they received 
$4,529.85. This was by far the largest 
single shipment of poultry ever sent out 
of the county. Pittsylvania poultry rais- 
ers are highly pleased and want the car 
operated monthly. Prices ranged from 2 
to 6 cents more per pound than could 
have been gotten anywhere in the county. 


Vv 


Lunenburg.—A colored farmer in 
Lunenburg says he made more money 
with his turkeys last year than many of 
his fellow-farmers did from their to- 
bacco. He sold all of his turkeys at 
home at an average of $5 apiece. 


re 


| NORTH CAROLINA FARM | 
NEWS | 


ARM and Home Week or the annual 
- meeting of the State Farmers’ and 
Farm Women’s Convention will be held 
at State College during the week of July 
22 to 26 at the close 
of the summer ses- 
sion, This annual 
meeting will be fol- 
lowed immediately 
by the short course 
for 4-H club girls 
and boys during the 
week of July 29 to 
August 3. It has been 
decided this year to 
limit the number of 
| girls attending the short course 
to one boy and one girl from each organ- 
ized 4-H club. By this means, the attend- 
ance will be between 400: and 500 young 
lolks. A special effort will be made by 
the extension workers to have as many 
YS as girls this year. 

II 


Guernsey Bull Sale, Salisbury, May 1. 
om rant Rancho Farm, owning one of the 
fading Guernsey herds in the world in 
size and production, will hold an auction 
Sale of 20 select bulls, all out of A. R. 
Cows, at Salisbury May 1. In this con- 
signment will be a yearling son of Pearl’s 
, Pha No. 98429, the world’s record cow 
nh Class DD, with 15,149.6 pounds of 
milk and 828.9 pounds of fat. The Brant 

cho herd is Federal accredited and 
new has 82 cows on A. R. test. The bulls 
arrive at Salisbury several days be- 











boys anc 


time after arrival. Each one will be guar- 
anteed by the owner to be a breeder. 
Ill 

Sells Hooked Rugs.—Hooked rugs 
made by farm women largely in the west- 
ern counties of North Carolina are be- 
ing sold satisfactorily to large department 
stores in various parts of the United 
States by Mrs. Cornelia Morris, district 
home demonstration agent at State Col- 
lege. In the last few months, Mrs. Mor- 
ris has placed over $800 worth of these 
rugs. She is now bargaining with one of 
the ‘leading department stores of New 
York City in an effort to insure a continu- 
ous outlet. Mrs. Morris met recently 
with a group of rural women from five 
counties at Asheville and outlined to them 
the possibilities of the business, pointing 
out the defects and good points of the 
rugs now being made. She believes that 
the rugs can be made popular among tour- 
ists and others just as Navajo blankets 
are now widely sought in the West. 

IV 

Good Strawberry Crop.—A _state- 
ment from the Bank of Chadbourn says 
that the strawberry growers are in better 
shape than in 12 or 15 years and that all 
prospects are for a good crop. Barring 
late cold weather, this will be a banner 
year. J. W. Davis has 17 acres and is 
optimistic over his outlook. R. A. Yates 
says he expects a big crop and a profit- 


abie year. The plants are in excellent 
healthy condition and were filled early 
with blooms and young berries. 


Vv 

Reported by County Agents.—These 
short but newsy items sent in by county 
agents give a sort of bird’s-eye view of 
what’s going on among Tar Heel farm- 
ers :— 

Beaufort.—This county took the high rec- 
ord for coéperative carlot shipments of fat 


hogs last year and has started to win this 


honor again. Ten cars were shipped last 
week. 
Bertie —Abruzzi rye is making excellent 


growth in several demonstrations. Rosen rye 
shows up poorly. 

Edgecombe.—Two cars of pigs were shipped 
from the county and three crates of eggs re- 
ceived for storage. 

Hertford.—A fertilizer test with peanuts, 
arranged by the agronomy department at 
State College, has been placed in the county. 

Halifax.—Four hundred and fifteen acres of 
land were terraced for 19 farmers last week. 

Pasquotank.—Two farmers treated 4) bush- 
els of sweet potato seed before planting their 
beds. 

Avery.—A three-acre fertilizer demonstra- 
tion with Irish potatoes will be conducted this 
year by J. P. Hall of Plumtree. 

Macon.—Farmers of the Glenville commun- 
ity will grow 600 tons of 
market this season, 


cabbage for the 


(S27 R) 1 


Polk.—Twenty-two farmsteads have been 
entered in the yard beautifying contest and 
the owners are busy improving their premises. 


Rutherford.—In January, February, and 
March, 128,134 pounds of poultry amounting 
in value to $30,912.63, has been sold by farm- 
ers of the county in the 
shipments. 


cooperative car 


Catawba.—There are 23 demonstrations in 
thinning forest woodlands now under way in 
the county. 

Yadkin.—Where the cheesecloth was _ not 
placed over the tobacco plant beds properly, 
flea beetle is causing considerable injury. 


eet ae. PhD Te LS a ee 
| EXPERIMENTS VS. DEMON- | 
___STRATIONS 
>: A. F. Woods emphasizes a_  dis- 

tinction, often disregarded, between 
the experiment farm and the demonstra- 
tion farm. “The work conducted on ex- 
periment farms,” he pointed out, “is neces- 
sarily of a technical and uncertain nature. 
It may sometimes be useful for demon- 
stration purposes, but the demonstration 
feature must be wholly secondary. The 
object of an experiment is to find the 
truth rather than to demonstrate it.” Fail- 
ure to realize this has often led to unjust 
criticism. 
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M°CORMICK] DEERING 








McCoRMICK- 
. DEERING 








N order to build the one best binder it is possible to 
produce, the Harvester Company has combined the popu- 
lar McCormick and Deering grain binders into one im- 
proved perfected machine. The McCormick’s great strength 
and ability to withstand severe abuse and the Deering’s excep- 
tional lightness of draft have been brought together for you. 


There are more McCormick and Deering binders in the 
grain fields than all other makes together. You can now have, 
in one machine, all the features that brought this about. And 
the new McCormick-Deering has additional features that 
were never found even on McCormick and Deering binders. 


There are many improvements on the new McCormick- 
Deering that your old machine does not have. They accom- 
plish more in less time, with fewer stops in the field, have 
longer life, lighter draft, and are easier and more comfortable 
to operate. You will certainly want to get acquainted with 
these improvements. Check them against your old machine. 
Your local McCormick-Deering dealer will help you by 
showing you the new McCormick-Deering and pointing out 
the features your old machine does not have. 


“4 “ 


“« “ 


McCormick-Deering binders are built in 6, 7, and 8-foot horse- 
drawn sizes. Also, the 10-foot tractor binder for operation from 
the power take-off of the McCormick-Deering Tractor. See these 
modern binders at the local dealer’s store. 


Grain 
marlin Binders 


wo In One— 


and the Best of Both 








Ninety-eight years ago 


Cyrus Hall McCormick intro- 
duced the Reaper, the first prac- 
tical grain harvesting machine, 
which released men from the 
soil and proved the master key 
to the industrial upbuilding of 
America. 


For ninety-eight years 


the McCormicks and their asso- 
ciates have developed, built and 
improved grain harvesting ma- 
chines. In so doing they have 
accumulated an unequaled fund 
of knowledge and experience 
which has been passed on to the 
advantage of millions of farmers. 





Me o “0 6 ade ~< - ss» aa 
wt 8 U Ti, ve wy 
The McCormick Reaper, 
first tested near Steele’s Tavern, Va., 
A. D, 1831 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


ncorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 










Chicago, Illinois 
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| Adventures 


Miss otets Chick 


The story so far: In early March 
a chick was singled out to tell the 
story of her life. In the first install- 
ment she escaped the plague that 
gets thousands of chicks, thanks to 
the vigilance of her owner and the 
quality of her feed. And now a new 
horror threatens. This is Chapter 
Number Two in the Adventures of 
Miss Average Chick series. 


[™ at the unproductive age 

now. Not little enough to 
be lovable and not old enough 
to be a profitable layer. 


Although I was raised on Pur- 
ina and had plenty of Startena 
and Baby Chick Chow all 
along, Mother was afraid I 
might not get Purina for a while 
through the summer. She said 
lots of poultry raisers figure 
chickens my age are old 
enough to rustle for themselves 
until they can start paying 
for good feed with eggs. 


Mother asked Mrs. 
Jones, our owner, if 
she’d let her own boys 
and girls shift for them- 
selves from the time 
they passed the baby 
stage until they reached matu- 
rity. Mrs. Jones said of course 











not and she’s going to keep 
right on feeding me Growena. 
She’s found that Growenasaves 
her money in the end because 
I’ll grow faster and lay sooner. 


Looks as though I'll get even 
more Purina now. I told Mrs. 
Jones I felt sorry for the grow- 
ing pullets that have to shift 
for themselves at my age. 
Mrs. Jones said she felt sorry 
for feeders whose lack 
of foresight made them 
scrimp their pullets now 
. .. and who will wait 
a long while for eggs 


from them. 
A MILLS 


968 GRATIOT ST. To ee. ST. LOUIS, MO. 



















A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Just send your name and address. 
You will receive a sample of this 
delightfully fragrant shampoo. It 
eliminates dandruff, imparts a 
sparkling sheen to the hair and _ cleanses 
perfectly. Contains no animal fats. Ab- 
solutely free. Write to 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 


Dept- 131 48 Warren Street, New York 











Remove Soft Swellings 


with Absorbine. Itis remarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse atthesame time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 


WWAgy 


SSH 


f' Write for horse book 4-B free. 


A user writes: “Had one horse with swell- 
ing on both hind legs. One bottle 
Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 








going sound and well.” 


ABSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG.U. S. PAT a 
Ww. F. YOUNG. Inc. 384 Lyman St. 








as foreman or active worker 

on a good farm can be found 

by running a small classified 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 


Catc 


Eels, Mink, al with 


our FREE 
of our Famous re Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., 
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bY ow is the time to order your chicks. Read all of tl 
3 ae play and classified baby chick advertisements in this 
$ issuc and you will! find any ‘breed you may be looking for. 
> These chicks are of the ghest quality a and the 
Pd prices are right. It is unwise to look for “cheap” chicks 
9 you want good stock. 

$ Remember that The Progressive Farmer guarantees the 
$ reliability of its advert sers and we assure you of a square 
Q leal. Our advertising guarantee is printed in complete 
| form on another page of this issue. 

Q Write our advertisers and let them tell you more about 
4 their chicks and send you descriptive literature, They 
2 will be glad to send this to you free of cost. 

: he P V 

. 

: The Progressive Farmer 
» ‘ i a 

2 Raleigh, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. 
3 Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 
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our folding gaiveniae od STEEL WIRE Prears. rite for 
TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 


Dept. £-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Garden and Orchid 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Garden Jobs 


hg ANT some New Zealand Spinach. 
This is the king of summer greens. 


It is not a true spinach but produces a 
very high quality greens and thrives well 
in hot, dry weather, 
which is not the case 
with true spinach, or 
of many other forms 
of greens. Plant it 
in rows three feet 
wide and in hills 12 
to 18 inches apart, 
using to eight 
seed to the hill and 
thin down to one 
plant, or sow it in 
the drill and thin out to one plant every 
12 to 18 inches. The seed come up slowly 
and it is advisable to soak them before 
planting, putting them in water and letting 
them remain until they begin to swell. 
The more the shoots are pinched off the 
more it will grow. It will therefore give 


Six 





L. A. NIVEN 


from midsummer to fall a continued sup- ¢ 


ply of greens. 


Don’t Overlook the Eggplant. 
Too few folks really appreciate this deli- 
cious vegetable. Set a few plants, or 
plant seed now in a bed and transplant in 
rows four feet wide, setting the plants 
three feet apart in the row. These are 
comparatively large growing plants and 
should have this much distance. They are 
free bearers and 12 to 18 plants will pro- 
duce all a good sized family will need and 
they will bear from midsummer until 
frost, provided fruits are picked before 
maturing on the vines. The eggplant sells 
reasonably well and the choice ones may 
often be sold at fair prices on roadside 
markets, curb markets, grocery stores, 
etc. It is certainly a vegetable that should 
be found in every home garden, whether 
one is growing entirely for home use or 
whether the surplus is to be marketed 
on the local markets. 


Make More Than One Planting of 
Beets. — A second planting of beets 
should be made from four to six weeks 
after the first one and a third one four 
to six weeks after the second. Keep this 
up until well into the fall. This will give 
tender and non-pithy roots throughout the 
season. After beets become old and pithy 
they are no longer palatable and many 
folks quit eating them after the first few 
pullings of the first crop because they fig- 
ure that the hot weather makes them un- 
palatable. If several plantings are made 


however, this trouble will be overcome 
and the beet will be found a delicious 
vegetable throughout summer and well 


into fall and winter. 

How to Poison Cutworms.—Feced 
cutworms a poison bran mash. Where 
one expects from this pest ap- 
ply the meal a day or two before the 
plants are set in the garden or before 
the corn or any other crop comes up. 
Make up the mixture by using 50 pounds 
wheat bran to one pound Paris green and 


damage 


enough water to moisten it. What is 
wanted is a crumbly mash and not a 
soggy one. Get it just wet enough so 


that when a handful of it is picked up 
and mashed it will crumble when the 
hand opened. In small lots, use a 
tablespoonful of Paris green to 2% 
pounds wheat bran. Scatter late in the 
afternoon on top of the ground where 
the plants are to be set, 


or where the 
corn or other crop is about to come up, 


1s 


and kill these pests before damage is 
done. 

When to Quit Cutting Asparagus. 
—The first year after asparagus roots 


are planted, none of the shoots should be 
cut. The second year light cuttings may 
be made and the third year, full cutting 
is permissible. Even after the crop is 
well established too late cutting will do 
harm. Usually 8 to 10 weeks is long 





enough for the cuttings to be made. W} hen 
the , don’t cut down the old 
stalks, but leave them and let them grow 
until they die in the fall, at which time 
they should be cut down and either burn- 
ed or chopped to pieces with a disk hap- 
row and incorporated with the soil. Giye 
a good application of high grade fertilj- 
zer to the asparagus immediately after 
the cutting season. Use 1,500 to 2.000 
pounds of a 5Nit-7Phos-5Pot or a ONit- 
8Phos-6Pot, that is, 5 or 6 per cent nitro- 
gen, 7 or 8 per cent phosphoric acid, and 
5 or 6 per cent potash. Just remember 
that the asparagus is a gross feeder and 
that the size and quality of the crop the 
following will depend on the 
amount of development of the root sys- 
tem that is made between the end of the 


season is over 


season 


cutting season and the summer. Liberal 
fertilization, therefore, at this time, and 


proper cultivation throughout the summer 
are important. 


Sweet Potato Pointers 


ON’T plant sweet potatoes on too 
rich soil. This will result in an ex- 
cess of vines at the expense of the tub- 
ers. Commercial fertilizer that contains 
more than 3 to 4 per cent of nitrogen 
should not be used. 

2. Use a 4Nit-8Phos-6Pot on Clay 
Soils and a 4Nit-8Phos-8Pot on Sandy 
Soils—If these high potash fertilizers 
cannot be secured, add eight pounds of 
sulphate or muriate of potash to each 100 


pounds of a 4Nit-8Phos-4Pot, which 
analysis can easily be obtained, and the 
result will be a 4Nit-8Phos-8Pot. This 


high percentage of potash brings about 
better yields and makes the tubers chunk- 
ier so that a larger percentage of them 
will grade No. 1's. Use sulphate or 
muriate of potash and not kainit, because 
the kainit often injures the young plants. 
It is desirable to put the fertilizer in the 
drill and thoroughly mix it with the soil 
before bedding, so as to prevent the roots 
of the newly set potato plants coming in 
contact with any appreciable quantity of 
the fertilizer. 

3. Use Nitrogen Sparingly. — While 
it is easy to give sweet potatoes too much 
nitrogen, it is equally certain that most 
us do not give them enough of the 
other plant food elements ordinarily lack- 
ing in the soil. This is especially true of 
potash. Use at least 600 to 1,000 pounds 
complete fertilizer per 


of 


acre, putting all 





of it in the drill before setting the plants. 
Where one wishes to reach the early mar- 
ket, use 1,200 to 1,800 pounds per acre. 


4. Set Potato Plants 12 Inches Apart 

Rows Three Feet Wide. — This 
will require about 15,000 to set an acre. 
We have been giving potatoes too much 


in 


distance, which has resulted in many ot 
the tubers being larger than United States 
No. 1’s, which means undesirable pota- 
toes. When an excessive amount of space 
is given it is natural for abnormally 
large potatoes to develop. It is desirable, 


for the 
stance in 


however, where one is 
earlier markets, to give more di 
order to encourage the rapid development 
so as to reach the market as quickly as 
possible. 

5. Set the Plants on Fresh Ridges.— 
They will live a whole lot be when 
set in fresh soil than in a. compact soil 
By this I do not mean that the soil shoul Id 


growing 


tter 


not be firmed around the roots. Better 

H ° ] rabl 
and bigger yields, and more desirably 
shaped potatoes will result when grow! 


on ridges than on the level. 

6. Cultivate Middles Immediately Af- 
ter Setting. —Immediately after setting 
potatoes, break out or cultivate the mid- 
dles. This is to correct the packing that 
is brought about by tramping the middles 
when setting the plants. Keep up fre- 
quent but shallow cultivation until oa 
vines cover the ground. , 
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Mr. Harry M. Wood, Delavan, Illinois 
Proprietor of WOODDELL FARMS 


writes: 








“My first car was bought in 1912. It 
was equipped with Goodyear Tires. I 
am stillusing Goodyears and haveused 





1! them almost constantly ever since, both 


on my passenger cars and truck. That 





tion with the high order of service 





|| should indicate my complete satisfac- 
' 
i 


Goodyears constantly give.” 





Here’s a low-price tire you 


can’t call a “Second-liner’’! 


Outstanding quality makes the new Goodyear Pathfinder superior to many makers’ highest priced tires 


If that headline is true, you'll admit it’s 
great news for the tire-user. 


Well, it zs true. Just you try the new 
Goodyear Pathfinder tire and you'll see 
how completely true it is. 


Goodyear considers this great new tire 
for the moderate-price field an economic 
triumph, and is proud to mark it with 
its name and seal. 





You'll agree—when you experience the 
benctits of the new Pathfinder’s massive 
and rugged construction, its deep-cut 
thick tread, and of other important 


features like these: 






Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 


THE GREATEST 
IN RUBBER 





ps D> 


1. A balanced tire, with all parts equally 
durable. 


2. The powerful carcass is made of gen- 
uine Supertwist cord, with its matchless 
vitality and resistance to fatigue. 


3. The heavy tread is wide, designed for 
slow even wear, and it delivers excep- 
tional traction and non-skid protection. 


4. Tread materials embody the same 
principles of rubber toughening as dis- 
tinguish the famed Goodyear AIl-W eath- 
er Tread. 


NAME 





5. Materials, workmanship, and inspec- 
tion are to the strict Goodyear standard. 


6. Available in both High Pressure and 
Balloon sizes. 


No, even if it is low-priced, you can't 
call the new Goodyear Pathfinder a 
‘second-line’ tire — it is ‘‘first-line’’ 
quality and superior in most cases to 
the highest price tires built by many 
manufacturers. 

Try it—and your home-town Goodyear 
Dealer’s money-saving service—and see 
how much farther your tire money goes 
than ever before! 


AR 


Nostory makes more fascinating reading than‘‘The Story of the Tire,’’ which, as a tire-user, 
you will find it to your advantage toread. We have prepared a very complete and interest- 
ing book for you on this subject, which we shall be happy to send to you Free upon request. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Publishing Department, Akron, Ohio 





Name 


Gentlemen: I should appreciate your sending me a free copy of “The Story of the Tire.”’ 


Address. 
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Only the best paint, skillfully applied, is ever economical 


“Cheap” seed will produce a cheap harvest. 
“Cheap” land will be comparatively unpro- 
ductive. “Cheap” labor will be shiftless, in- 
competent and more of a loss than a profit. 
These are self-evident facts. 

And so it is with “cheap” paint. It is 
offered at a “low” price —with claims that 
are usually extreme—with reasons that are 
sometimes plausible in a superficial way. 
But it is always a waste of money. 


“Cheap” paint isn’t cheap at all 
Price per gallon has little to do with econ- 
omy. It is service on the wall that 
counts. 




















“Cheap” paint can’t cover be- 
cause of its poor body. Where 
fine old SWP House Paint covers 









































360 sq. feet per gallon (2 coats) the best of 
“cheap” paints covers only 250 sq. feet 
per gallon (2 coats). 

Where 7 gallons of fine old SWP will do 
a two-coat job on an average size house or 
other building, 4 gallons more of “cheap” 
paint are required. 

Figure that out and you'll find that the 
“cheap” paint required costs just as much 
or more than fine old SWP. 

BUT a beautiful SWP job needs renew- 
ing only once in five years, on the average. 
“Cheap” paint begins to chip, chalk, peel 
—in no time. In five years, it may have to 
be done over completely, one, two or even 
three times. And it always has a cheap look. 

So fine old SWP— even at a little higher 
price per gallon—costs only about half as 
much as “cheap” paint on the wall. 


See “Paint Headquarters” be- 
fore you buy any paint 
Don’t fall for any “slick” paint 


propositions. They are terribly costly 
—as many a man has found to his 


: _ ahaa 
SWP HOUSE PAINT 


sorrow. You will save 
money by calling upon 
your local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer at 
“Paint Headquarters.” 
He is a reputable dealer 
The srevscegant “iow whose integrity is 

established and whom 


“cheap” paint 
you know personally. 





Let him give you an estimate on the gal- 
lonage of fine old SWP that you will need. 
Compare it with what “cheap” paint will 
cost you. And for real economy have your 
painting done by an experienced Master 
Painter, if possible. 


If you do not know the local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer, write us. We will send his 
name and address and a copy of the famous 
Sherwin-Williams “Farm Painting Guide,” 
which saves costly mistakes. It is free. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the Wor!’ 


WILLIAMS 





PAINTS + VARNISHES + ENAMELS =: INSECTICIDES 
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Peeku Comes Back to Woodhaven 


EEKU, our flying squirrel, has come 
back to Woodhaven. He was here all 
last spring, summer, and late fall, but 
during the winter we noticed sparrows 
had taken over his 
home, which was the 
chickadee house on 
the trunk of the tall 
pine. It is in plain 
view from our side 
porch, and last year 
Peeku became very 
friendly with us. One 
day, a year ago in 
CHARLOTTE HILTON late winter, we glanc- 
GREEN Sak ee ceed 
ed up to see a small 
face peering out of the hole in the 
chickadee house. Two small ears, two 
large, dark, intelligent eyes, a nice pink 
little nose, white chin, and two tiny paws 
could be seen. He gazed out for quite a 
while, then dropped back into the little 
house. We thought it must be a flying 
squirrel but decided to investigate. The 
little house has a hinged bottom, which 
can be let down for cleaning. We care- 
fully opened the bottom, and out jumped 
Peeku, and scampered up the tree trunk. 
Pulling out the nest we found several 
acorns and hickory nuts. But we found 
more than that! Clinging to the inside 
of the box, head down, was another squir- 
rel! We quickly pushed the nest back in 
and closed the bottom. Peeku stayed out- 
side for some time, eyeing us from a safe 
distance, then creeping down the trunk, 
he cautiously crawled around the house 
and quickly slipped in through the open- 
ing, which, by the way, had been gnawed 
somewhat larger. 





Since then we often see them, towards 
evening, gazing out of the little round 
“porthole” of their house. If it is a hot 
day, they are more apt to be seen. Some- 
times, by throwing a pebble against the 
trunk of the tree, we can get them to 
come out. The children of the neighbor- 
hood often get him out by calling softly 
“Peeku, Peeku.” They are very curious 
little fellows. 


Flying squirrels really do not fly. They 
have no wings. The only animal that can 
truly fly is the bat. Flying squirrels 
simply jump from the top of a tree and 
“parachute” down to the foot of another 
tree. When sailing through the air, they 
never use their legs or arms, and they are 
always sailing down, never up! They have 
no wings, but a fold of skin between the 
front and hind legs on each side. When 
Peeku jumps he stretches his legs out 
flat and that stretches out the two folds 
of skin, until they resemble wings as he 
glides through the air. He gets going 
by jumping, instead of by flapping his 





AUNT HET ! 


)R. QUILLEN. Copyright, 1929. by 


I 
| By Publishers Syndicate | 
a j 








“I reckon it’s wicked; but when I leave 
the movie show after watchin’ @ hand- 
some young feller makin’ love, I can't 
help sighin’ a little when I look at pa.” 


“If all the men are goin’ to kiss all 
the girls they go with, how in the name 
o common sense are they goin’ to find 
unkissed ones when they get ready to 


By CHARLOTTE 


wings, as a bird does. He usually goes to 
the top of a tree before jumping, then he 
can sail down the air quite a distance. 
Fifty or 60 feet is the ordinary length of 
his flight. The flat-shaped tail, nearly as 
long as the whole body of the animal, 
acts as a rudder, helping keep a balance, 
and if anything is in the way, the flying 
squirrel can steer himself around it. When 
he almost reaches his objective, he 
“wheels upwards” a little way and lands 
on the trunk not far from the ground. 

Pecku and his brethren do not like the 
light of day. They are night lovers, and 
so are seldom seen during the day, al- 
though, as I said, Peeku and his mate of- 
ten peek out of their little opening dur- 
ing the latter part of the afternoon. Fly- 
ing squirrels are supposed to be very 
curious and mischievous at night. 

Flying squirrels mate in late autumn or 
carly winter. They usually have a litter, 
from two to six, either in April, or at 
various times throughout the year. Both 
parents care for the young. The mother 


HILTON GREEN 


is very devoted to her. babies, and if 
driven away from them has been known 
to keep close by at the risk of her life. 

The most noticeable thing about flying 
squirrels is their large, dark, intelligent 
eyes. Asa rule, they make their homes in 
a tree, being especially fond of the old 
holes of woodpeckers. In them they make 
comfortable nests of bark lining, grass, 
moss, or other soft material. Usually these 
nests are small and accommodate only a 
single pair with their young, but there are 
exceptions to this. In southern Illinois 
a nest in a tree contained 50 flying squir- 
rels, and near Philadelphia 30 were found 
in a martin house. 

They make very good pets, as they are 
exceedingly playful. During the day they 
usually remain sound asleep, curled up in 
a furry ball in some dark corner. 

As this is being written, on a late af- 
ternoon in early April, I’ve glanced up 
from time to time, to see if Peeku had 
come up for an airing. And there he is, 
at last! 


I asked him, “What message 
shall I send from you to The Progressive 
Farmer boys and girls?” He looked very 
wise, as if to say, “Tell them I’m think- 
ing of becoming a little friendlier. If 
they get some nuts, or some bits of meat, 
and put up a house for me I may come 
and stay with some of them; or, at least, 
some of my brothers and sisters might.” 


_ PRIZES FOR COTTON STALKS | 


~~ Carolina and South Carolina 
a cotton growers will be interested in 
an announcement from the southern di- 
vision of the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion that prizes of $1,000 to $10 will be 
awarded for 60 good stalks of cotton ex- 
hibited in the South this year. Carolina 
farmers will exhibit at the Southeastern 
Fair in Atlanta but entry blanks must be 
secured early from the National Cotton 
Show, Atlanta, Georgia. A prize of $1,000 
will be awarded for the best stalk of cot- 
ton in the South. This stalk will be selec- 
ted from among the three stalks receiving 
first prize at three sectional shows. 


*Peeku,” 
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for your trucks 


HE Fisk Tires shown in this photograph have 

travelled thousands of miles, over blistering 
summer pavements, frozen winter roads, concrete, 
cobblestones, macadam and dirt. 


Yet the thick, tough 


knobs of their sturdy 


treads show practically no wear...their long life 


has hardly begun. 





TRANSPORTATION CORD 


Fisk’s All-Cord construction 
makes such endurance possible. 
The All-Cord method prevents 
friction inside the tire — gives 
Fisk Transportation Cords the 
stamina needed for hard farm 
service. 

The right Fisk All-Cord for 
your truck or car is waiting 
for you at your local Fisk 
Dealer. Try Fisks if you want 
dependable, economical service 
..-if you want excess mileage 
under all conditions. 
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The Progressive Farm Woman! 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 














| THE HOUSEWIFE’ S CALENDAR | 

OND. AY, April 22.—To 
I flounce or ruffle loosen the tension 
and lengthen the stitch; stitch, and then 
pull the under thread. This makes the 
fullness ewen. It 
is easier than doing 
it by hand. 


Tuesday, April 23. 


re a 





—“When the com- 
munity cynic says 
that the 4-H club 
work is nonsense, ask 
him how it is that 
prizes usually go to 
club members over 
MRS. W. N. HUTT the experienced 


farmers.” 

Wednesday, April 24.—Bread crumbs 
all right in their place, but the bread 
box is no place for them. An invisible 
crumb which has been left there too long 
may be the moldy bread and an 
unpleasant odor. To keep the bread box 
clean and smelling it should be 
washed at a week. Apply hot 
soapsuds inside and outside, rinse in clear, 
hot water, aud dry thoroughly in the sun 
before replacing the supply of bread. 

haters April —To take care of 
guests’ napkins, when one does not want 
to change them every meal, paint ordin- 
ary clothespins different colors or de- 
signs and use them to distinguish the nap- 
kins. 

Friday, April 26.—It pays to put winter 
clothes away A grease on 
woolen clothing makes a tasty meal for a 
moth. 


are 


cause of 


sweet 


least once 


clean. 


spot 


Saturday, April 27.—Gelatine salads 
are just the thing for these spring 
Here is an excellent recipe 

Perfection Salad.—Two tablespoons ge! 


days. 
for one 


atine, 


Y% cup cold water, % cup mild vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice, 2 cups boiling water, } 
cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup cabbage 


finely chopped, 2 cups celery, and % cup sweet 








red or green pepper cut in small piece Soak 
gelatine in cold water 5 minutes. Add vine- 
gar, lemon juice, boiling water, sugar, and 
salt. When mixture begins to stiffen, add 
remaining ingredients. Turn into wet mold 
and chill. Remove to bed of lettuce or cut in 
cubes and serve in cases of red or green pep 
per. Garnish with mayonnaise. 

Sunday, April 28.— 

“If all the skies were sunshine, 

Our faces would be fain 


To feel once more upon them 


The cooling splash of rain. 
“If all the rid were music 
Our hearts would often long 
For one sweet strain of silence, 
To break the endless song. 
“If life were always m 
Our souls would seek 1 
And rest from weary laughter 
In the quiet arms of griei 


Henry Van D 


MeNvE R! Muvver! 
said litth 


aad dead cardinal in | hand 


“Oh darling! I’m so sorry! We 
keep the cat locked up 
the nesting season is « 
get able to look after thems« ett 
Come here darling and let | u 
about it - sa d dr reg d ip 
on her ] 

Gor ve the world birds to destroy 
the l rms nd I t at 
ruin our crops. Every bird that we kill 
or allow to be killed i ist so much less 
corn, fruit, or vegetables to oO 
much less money for the thing want 
to buy. A farmer or his family is blind 
indeed if he does not see that birds are 


worth encouraging and protecting.” 


Muvver,” 


“I'll be good to the birdies 





A BEAUTIFUL ENTRANCE IS THIS SIMPLE ROSE-COVERED ARCH THROUGH WHICH 
ONE PASSES INTO MISS MARY McMULLEN’S LOVELY, OLD-TIME GARDEN 


said the 
more 


adorable child catching the idea 
quickly than many a grown man 
has comprehended it. “How’ll I be good 
to them?” 


“Boys with sling shots or air rifles, 
child, kill many birds or frighten them 


away from the garden and field where the 
crops need them. Next, all cats that we do 
10t keep well fed should be killed and 


only a few of these should be allowed to 
roam. I have read that there are over 
30,000,000 cats in the United States. If 
every cat caught only one bird a year 
think of what that means in the insects 


allowed to thrive and impoverish us.” 
said the 
into his mother’s eyes. 
God's chorus, God's messen- 
said the mother reverently, 


be good to birds always?” 


“Birdies sing, birdies pretty,’ 
child looking 
“They are 
gers of joy,” 
“Will my 
“Yesh,” 
emnly. 


boy 
assented the little chap sol- 


“Birds are good.” 


¢ LUB WOMEN ADOPT 14 
POINTS 
fe levine eRe ions, which 


THe, 

worthy of adoption by all rural 

women’s clubs everywhere, were present- 
ed to every county council in the south- 

eastern district of North Carolina at 

their recent meetings : 


are 


Desiring to do our part in the effort 
to make North Carolina a better place 


in which to live by having 
healthy, happy, and efficient, we will try: 

1. To have a year-round garden to 
supply the family with a variety of green 
vegetables for daily use and to have a 
surplus for market and to meet the can- 


its people 


ning budget. 

2. To keep an average of at least 50 
hens on the farm the year through. 

3. To provide milk and butter for our 
family the whole year through. 

4. To make conditions better by tak- 


ing proper care of the orchard and small 
fruits, or by starting a home orchard. 

5. To add some home convenience such 
as running water, electric power, better 
heating arrangement, or other conven- 
iences that will lessen the burden of 
housekeeping. 

6. To beautify the home by painting 
the house, making a lawn, and base plant- 
ings of native shrubs about the house. 

7. To encourage thrift by more care- 
ful thought and study of wise spending. 

8. To endeavor to interest every 
man in the various communities to 
us in our undertakings. 

9. To have our county well represented 
at the state short courses for women and 
girls, that the representation may bring 
to us inspiration and information. 

10. To add to the number of traveling 
libraries in the county so that the people 
in every community may be benefited. 

11. To increase our income by a study 
of income-earning features. 

12. To increase interest in club 


Wwo- 
join 


meet- 





ARG 
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juin 


i 
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A REAL OLD-TIMEY HOME KNOWN AS DALTON HOME, IREDELL COUNTY, N. C. 


It is n the residence of Mr. and Mrs. H. Kennedy. It is lovely with its high fan 
in an ornamental square over the porches and its upper and lower doors framed in glass. 
Green Dusters, white house, aa iron grill work on a double deck gallery are delightfully 
quaint ange I 


attractive, 


the 
background of green. 


especially when 


whole 


house is surrounded in a tracery anc 


ings by promptness, better programs, and 
participation by every member. 

13. To inform the public of our work 
by having club meetings reported. 

14. To make better reports and keep 
better records for our achievement day 
or annual meeting in October. 





ey 


|__THE ENSEMBLE COAT | 


ees 
A* RAIGHT coat that comes to with- 


in an inch or two of the bottom of 
the skirt is quite the fashion in New 
York, so also is the cardigan jacket that 
comes just below the hips. Some of these 
jackets are double breasted and some sin- 
gle but all fall straight. 





For the first time in history, I suppose, 
these jackets are made of cotton as well 
as silk, velvet, and velveteen. In the shops 
in New York the cotton and silk jackets 
have thicknesses, of unbleached cot- 
ton between the outside and the lining 
and are quilted in inch squares, all except 


two 


the collar and cuffs. 
The coats are usually worn over a 
dress of similar coloring. In some of 


them the outside material is the same as 
the dress and the lining the same material 
as the groundwork of the blouse. 


One sees the long ensemble coat as 
worn with a blouse on page 1 of our 
fashion magazine and the- short jacket 


on page 12 and the back cover. 

Another feature on the market is the 
use of the same pattern in two materials 
but the groundwork and the pattern col- 
ors reversed. For instance, suppose you 
had cream dogwood on a tan ground for 
your dress, then the coat would be tan 
dogwood with cream ground. Nearly all 
the big stores are keeping these dress 
materials with reversed pattern colorings 
this season. 





f 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | iS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
 gyeoenl ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number size 
of pattern wanted. 


and 


Send -for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





“4 } 
| | 
GUESS ME | 
l I a 
Y WHOLE, 
Is found in 





a aia article, 
every house. 

Behead me, I form a part of you. 
Also part of a mouse. 
Cut off my head again, 
Which 


I’m that 


you find you’d need 
If placed within an air-tight place, 
My friends to this give heed. 


(For answer see next page.) 





A ‘HEN PARTY 


i, 1E party given oe the sisi Demon-— 


(Ga.) at 


enjoy- 


stration Club at Deepstep 
their club rooms was unique and 
able. The committee in charge, Mrs. Carl 
Avant, chairman, Mrs. Robert Andrews, 
and Mrs. Proctor, to raise funds to tur- 
nish the club rooms issued the following 
invitations to the patrons of the school :— 
‘“‘\ Hen Party there’s going to be 
At the club room on the 7th at 
We want you to be sure to be there 
Bring a fat hen to pay your fare. 
We're going to have fun 
And sell the hens to some 


three, 


lots o’ 
get mor! 

A chicken crate was placed at the en 
trance and as the guests arrived they de- 
posited their fares (the hens) in the 
crate. It was soon full, There 


were ‘a 
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Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns, Bar- 
red Rocks, and some just chickens, a 
variegated lot; but each one meant money 
in the club treasury and ultimately fur- 


nishings for the club room 

A short business meeting was held with 
Mrs. Tom Roberts, vice-president, in the 
chair. The roll call was responded to by 
answering the question, “Which one of 
my home conveniences am I enjoying the 
most?” This disclosed the fact that “some 
separators are very delightful,” since so 
matly their cream separators were 
quite a joy. 

After business was dispensed with, the 
committee assisted by two charming girls, 
Misses Done Kate Peeler and Ruth Avant, 
led the group in a number of mirth-pro- 
yoking games. Then as a climax came 
delicious punch and homemade cookies. 

Everyone had a lovely afternoon. The 
hens were carried over to Tennille to the 
poultry car and a neat sum realized. 


said 


“More afternoons like this 
Would drive dull care away, 
And make a better community 
In which to stay.” 


MRS. HARPER TUCKER. 


|A MAY DAY FESTIVAL BOO 





| 
' 





HE American Child Health Associa- 

tion has just published a bulletin of 
76 pages of little short plays, poems, and 
suggestions for floats, parades, and enter- 
tanments. This is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, its sole purpose being to help 
the boys and girls of America to be joy- 
ous, healthy of body, and wholesome of 
spirit. Herbert Hoover is president of it. 
Send ten cents to pay postage to the 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York, and ask for 
the May Day Festival Book if you want 
one, 

These books are worth sending for if 
you have children, if you are a teacher, 
or otherwise interested in children. 

A few of the slogans given for placards 
for children to carry in parades are:— 
Health—a prize to capitalize. 


Health is worth millions; be a millionaire. 
Safe milk, the children’s best friend. 

Be a fresh air crank. 

Let in new air, let out the old. 

Learn outdoor games in childhood. 

The plays and poems really make splen- 
did bedtime reading for the children. 

THE WHY OF THE COTTON 

FLOUR SACK 
“‘\ JHY are we talking so much about 
the use of flour sacks for every- 

thing from tea towels to curtains?” you 
ask. “Whose flour are we trying to 
boost?” Darlin’, I'll tell you a_ secret. 
We are not boosting any fellow’s flour 
because any flour, leavened or unleavened, 
advertised in these papers is superfine. 
That is attended to before the advertise- 
ment is accepted. Flour manufacturers 
and merchants do not care whether they 
sell flour in paper sacks, or gunny sacks, 
or cotton sacks. It is nothing to them. 

And here’s the secret—it is estimated 
that if our flour sacks that are now paper 
were all cotton over 30,000,000 yards of 
cotton cloth a year more than is now be- 
ing used would be utilized. If more cot- 
ton cloth were necessary more cotton 
would be grown or bigger prices would 
be paid. This would mean more money 
for farmers, cotton mill people, and mer- 
chants. That is our secret; now that you 
know it you will try to buy your flour in 
sacks of cotton instead of paper, will 
you not? 


_ SEND FOR THIS BULLETIN 


ay JHATEVER lessens woman’s work 

benefits the first 
words of the revised bulletin, Farm Flome 
Conveniences, Farmers’ Bulletin 927. 
Send a postcard to us for it today. It is 
worth having, even though you possess 
the first one issued about a year ago. 


race’ are the 





| ANSWER TO GUESS ME | 





Chair, hair, air. 
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Pattern Department 























Three perfectly plain dresses are these. The characteristic of them is that they 
can be worn with long sleeves, little sleeves or no sleeves at all. Many of the best 
summer dresses seen in the fine shops are sleeveless. Remember this point with 


Sleeveless dresses however: up to size 16 or 34 bind the armholes with colored bias 


binding; 

that 

narrower and by contrast the hips wider. 

img it you are small. 

H33—Dainty, simple, charming, and easily 
made, It is 

organdy, 


particularly good in 


swiss, printed batiste or 
any firm material that holds pleats. 
The pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material with 5 yard of 40- 
inch contrasting. 
HS9—Is like the first one except that it 
pattern for a thicker, softer 
material such as broadcloth, English 
Print, or pongee. The pattern comes 
a 


is a 


beyond that make the binding as inconspicuous as possible. The binding 
is noticeable by its contrast tends to make the shoulders of a large person seem 


Avoid it if you are large; use colored bind- 


in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with yard of 36-inch contrasting 
and 1% yards of binding. 
3453—The middle picture is a pretty voile 
but is equally pretty in any soft 
figured silk. The pattern comes in 
sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 354 yards of 40-inch material. 
Any of these dresses will be lovely 
worn under an ensemble coat. 


inches 


David R. 


oker 


tells how to make 


Real Money 


on 


COTTON 


Two-thirds to three-fourths 
of Chilean Nitrate should 
be used as SIDE DRESSING 





David R. Coker of Hartsville, S. C. 
Photo shows the famous seed breeder 
and cotton authority in one of his fields 
examining a recent crop. 


“7\VERWHELMING evidence” Mr. 
Coker writes ina recent news- 
paper article, “has been presented 
by the 5-acre cotton contestants... 
that cotton can be produced profit- 
ably even under the adverse con- 
ditions which have recently pre- 
vailed ...Old methods will not bring 
success, except occasionally...new, 
definitely proved methods will pro- 
duce better results than the old 
every year.” 

Cotton champions in all cotton 
states (corn champions, too) used 
the new proved methods to make 
their amazing yields. Every one of 
these contest winners side dressed 
his crop with Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda. Many used it under their 
crops, too. 

Chilean Nitrate is the nitrogen fer- 
tilizer that successful farmers have 
used for 50 years. The only natural 
nitrate nitrogen, not synthetic, not arti- 
ficial. Contains a// the ingredients, in- 














COKER’S 
Recommendation 


“ALL of the phosphoric acid and 
all of the potash...should be 
putdownat planting time,along 
with one-fourth to one-third 
of the nitrogen (ammonia.) 

“The balance of ammonia 
should be applied in two or 
more side applications, the 
first immediately after chop- 
ping and the others at inter- 
vals of ten days or two weeks. 
If 200 lbs. or more of nitrate 
is used, it should be divided 
into three or four applications. 


“The writer prefers Nitrate 
of Soda for side applica- 
tions because of its immedi- 
ate availability and alkaline 
reaction.” 

DAVID R. COKER 




















cluding iodine, that nature gave it. 
NOTE: So. Carolina Experiment Station 
Circular No. 36 recommends, as a result 
of 1928 experiments, application of three 
quarters of Chilean Nitrate as side dressing. 


Free Fertilizer Instructions. 
Our new 44-page illustrated book tells 
how to fertilize cotton and all other 
crops. Free. Ask for Book No. 1 or tear 
out this ad and mail it with your name 
and address on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., 
Carolina Life Bldg., 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Washington, D. C. 


In writing please refer to Ad No. P-38 
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Your hardware 
dealer can supply 
you with Black 
Diamond Files 
for farm use in 
shapes and sizes 
forevery demand 


G.&H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Avenue os “3 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 











WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 








a oma 
Ar begin retailing Rawleigh'’s G j 
Health Products to ¢ ners. Start your 








$100 to $400 a 


own business. Make fror 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 


boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everythinge—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleich Methods get the most 
nese White people wer 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. D-18PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN, 


WHEN 








busi- 


only 














YOU order from advertisements in | 


The Progressive Farmer you can de- 
pend on getting a square deal. 


IT’S WORTH 
3S DAN Baad (Oa) DG 


to know, when rushed 
at planting time, just 
what the seeds for your 
res ge) oT TE Males a 













<2ROP SPECIAL 


Wood's Crop Special, issued 
monthly and mailed free, 
quotes prices and guarantees 
them for the month. Should 
the market go down, you get 
the lower price. Ask to have 
it sent you. 
T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1879 


30 S. 14th St... - Richmond, Va. 


























ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS 


Let us furnish everything you need in the 
way of beekeepers’ supplies. 
complete line 





We keep a 
Our 


in stock at all times. 


dovetail beehives range in price from $2 up. 
Write for complete catalog and price list. 


ROEBUCK GIN COMPANY 





ROEBUCK 


The Progressive Farmer 





YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 

Re good, sweet maid, and let who can be 
clever 

Do lovely things, not dream them, all day 
long; 

And so make Life, Death, and that vast 
For Ever, 

One grand sweet song. 

Charles Kingsley. 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

Have you heard this definition of 
an educated man: “One who knows ev- 
ervthing about something; and something 
It’s 
thinking about. 
evervthing 


about everything.” 





worth 


| 
FITTING jf ‘Know 





ONESELF |] about something” in 
FOR LIFE order that you = may 
earn a better and a 
more satisfactory liv 


ing: “know something about everything” 
to be able to live a broad, deep, and well 


rounded life There's so much to know 


about any occupation today that one is 
about all a person can learn well. At the 
same time we must acquaint ourselves 
with hooks, music, art, science, and all the 


else we shall become like 
Spe- 


world about us, 
a tree that grows only on one side. 
cialize but don’t grow lopsided. 

what I have already 


said, let me pass on to you a quotation 


9 ronncrts eondth 
£7 onNnecIIONn Wilt 


from Luther Burbank, the world-famous 

plant wizard. It is taken from his book, 

The Harvest of the Years, and is as fol- 
lows: _ 

y and fame, if you go out after them 

out any other motive, are a pretty low 










your goal is service 
or making the 


to live, you 


or express- 
better 
that a 

your 


world a 
will find 
few dollars in 
the runners considerably! 


less strain on the 





n't tire so easily 


YW 


on the first short hill 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 
The Wise Boy.—‘‘I am 
nd proud of it. I've sent 


the B y 


1 4-H club member 





Our Knowledge Shelf.—Al] cartoonists and 











Lightning Bug gets his light. I'll tel] you 
something soon about his strang: ntern 
lave you puzzle enthusiasts ever tried this 
one 


FIND THE F’S 
All brands of flakes bearing the name of 
; are good. 
The 
statement, 


answer is 
“Find 


two. 


The trick lie 
F’s.” No one 


five. 
the 


in the 
ever 
counts those 


Sincerely yours, 


DID YOU EVER AT ANY TIME | 
GET LOST? | 


\M going to 


about 


try to tell something 
the first and only time that | 
ever have been really lost. This happened 
when Roy Southall and I were camping 
the North Fork of the Shenan- 
doah River, about six miles from Staun- 


out on 


ton Va. We were going fishing with some 
other fellows one night. They were out 
in the middle of the river, Roy with them 
and I was walking along the bank watch- 
ing them. 

We walked up the river about two 
miles from our camp, and when they were 
to start back I decided that I was 
not going back along the river bank the 
way I had come. The night was about 
the blackest that I have ever seen, no 
stars, or anything to tell the direction, 
and I had never been over the road be- 
fore. I say road but there was not even 
the slightest path. 


ready 


I thought that I would go up on the 
bluff overlooking the river, and when I 
got up there I could not even hear the 
river. The ground was rocky with here 
and there a wire fence. Well, I went 
down into a hollow and when I finally 
got to the bottom I'll bet that I had 
climbed over a dozen wire fences, fallen 
into holes, and most everything else that 
When I got to the bottom 
h way 


was around. 
I didn't have the slightest idea whi 
I had come in or which way I was to go 
out. I don't think I could see more than 
ten feet in front of me. I started up one 
side that I thought ought to be the direc- 
tion that I wanted to go (luckily it was), 
nd after considerable climbing I man- 













aged to get to the top of the hill. Look- 
ing around, I saw a light through the 
trees, and of course I started toward it, 
and after walking about 200 yards I 
came to our camp. The light of the camp 
fire was what I had seen. Roy was there 

‘eee POPPI PPP POOP OP COOO LOOP OCD © o 

SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 

3 

; Py RS NAPE ie Cer arevees 

> 

: . 

; HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 

: following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 

; read and understand :— 

a 

$ “On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God 

; and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To help 

2 other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, 

: mentally awake, and morally straight.” 

: Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 

; as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The 

4 Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. his 

: membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; 

4 to one year’s subscription to THE LONE SOOUT, the National Official 

4 Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the new P. F. T. handbook, “Along 

; the Lone Scout Trail”; and to all the privileges of the Boy Scout oF 

3 ganization. (Membership is open to any white boy 12 years old or older.) 

7 

Cen 8. a peodbeeadedecnededasessctesecesesactoeoossoeeesnnoootecseooseoaessae esse eet 4 

\ f° ° MP PPPPPPPPrrrrrrrrerrrrrrr reiterate eeeetes 

$ (Print your name and address plainly) 

Nationality......-.-sccecceccccccceeceeece COlOF....ccccecccccccccescesros AGe..cccoceecccsecees 

S Street No......cccccccccccccscccsceccccese Wee, ss cadcnsnncaedéacdenses R.F.D. No...-+++* 

3 

: SE ee ee ee eR tT sien: J 55 cece anenwacanensteacuake State....c..seseeee? 

; 

P BSecered BY .....ccccccccccccccnsccccsncssscccenscnerorccssssscssccsssessessasoncesesesssessser® 

: Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS 

; RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Cotton Prices: Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 
Approximate spot cotton prices April 5, reported to the U. S. Depart \ r 
based on official standards for grade and staple. 

Inches % 15-16 I 11 1 16 114 
GASTONIA, N. C.—What Carolina mills were paying Missis: D wth cotton. 
*rict middling ... Hee 8 P 22.1 £3.40 24.76 26.26 31.51 
Sed 62 ‘ 2.76 ! 6 29.76 
.63 76 27 % 
rolina n S re paying for Atl . 
. Fo ) to G 
). 26 51 61 5 % 
0) 1 ) %6 A 6 - 6 
Strict vy middling .. . 19.26 19.51 6 
NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS.—What t! Q - 
to mill points. ; 23 
Middling . Spt Ses'veus SOS 1.26 ; 7¢ 
Although we have quoted the spot cotto t i’. S. Depar 
ment Agriculture recognize 1 as esta 2 
different lengths of staple. 
Quotations, unless otherwise state ] é € yt gy th 
May future contracts at New Y« rk whi c AY ( rea var 
or downward in the quotations of futur é 
of spot cotton. : : 
; GEO. A. DUNAGIN, In ( Atlanta Distr 
Division of Cotton Marketing, Cotton Quotations Ser 








and he knew that I couldn't have been 
far from camp. I found out that I had 
walked nearly two miles and had gotten 
flost within sight of camp. 

The next time [| go camping there will 
be a compass with a luminous dial in my 
pocket. THOMAS ROBINSON (12) 

Charlottesville, Va. 


’ AROUND THE CAMPFIRE | 


DD to your list of successful scouts who 
A came up through The Progressive Farm- 
er Tribe the names of Howard McKen- 
zie, Rt. 4, Gastonia, N. C., and Theodore Tin- 
dell, Binfield, Tenn. Howard McKenzie be- 


came a Lone Scout in June, 1926. Today, 
not quite three years later, he has earned 
his Booster and Sagamore Lodge titles and 
the bronze merit medal, and has been a 


member of the Grand Council for a long while. 
He is state organizer for the Lone Indian 
Fraternity and is editing the North Carolina 


Yearbook. Besides, he has taken a very ac- 


tive part in all the rallies in his state. How- 
ard would like to hear from other North 
Carolina scouts as well as scouts from all 
over the South. 


Theodore Tindell sums up his record for 
us in approved “Who’s Who” style: Became 
First Class Scout in June, 1928; won bronze 
contributing medal in January of this year; 
silver in March; am chief of Hustling Mail 
Tribe; member of Council of Ten of Region 
Five; on staff of two amateur papers; have 
been admitted to the Grand Council; mem- 
ber Fellowship News Service, IFT, LIF, and 
other Lone Scout organizations. ‘I am cer- 
tainly glad to know that we will get our 
scout page back in The Progressive Farmer,” 
Theodore writes, “for it was through the« 
PFT that I have gotten my start in scout- 
ing.” Thanks, old scout. In return we can 
Say that the slogan of the Theodore E. Tindell 
Printery, “Better Quality in Job Printing,” 
has been scrupulously observed in every piece 
of its printing which we have seen. 

The Hustling Mail Tribe, we learn, is still 
very much alive, with the membership rate 
only 10 cents. Many new features have been 


added, however, until its boosters say that 
it is better than ever now. 
“We Lone Scouts want the regular Lone 


Scout section back in The Progressive Farm- 
er, We will back it,” read a letter addressed 
to the tribe chief and signed by J. Aubrey 
Olliff, LSS, D. Kermit Winn, SLS, Darwin 
Deal, LS3, Rollie Deal, Percy Deal, LS3, 
and J. C. Dubberly, LS3, all of Bristol, Ga., 
R.F.D. We apreciate that promise, fellows. 
Can’t every PFT member say as much, “I 
will back it!” and keep his promise? 


f . Pahatipele 5 Fear nna sa ae 7 means, | 
| COLLECTING INDIAN RELICS | 
a ee ee ee — } 
WHEN I became a member of the 
: Lone Scouts of America the hobby 
ot collecting immediately attracted my 
attention and it was not long until our 
tribe had collected a large number of ar- 
rowheads, spearheads, and war points. 
One day while I was visiting my grand- 
lather I accidentally found a huge Indian 
war club which I added to the tribe's col- 
lection. A large per cent of the relics 
collected by the tribe were obtained by 
going on trips to rivers, old fields, and 
mounds, 


Collecting Indian relics brings ‘great 
Pleasure to any person, especially the Lone 
Scout who is to represent the vanishing 
Scouts as best he can; it fills us with 
wonder to see the skilled work that they 
are so well known for, and to know how 
‘Well they perfected their art. It is the 


i 


duty of all Lone Scouts to learn all they 
can about the vanishing red men and I 
know of no better method of studying 
them than to collect the tools and 
weapons they left. 

BRYAN J. PETTUS, GC. (6) 
Bluff, Arkansas. ; 
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HOW FERTILIZER AIDS __ 
GROWTH 





‘| V WHAT way do the different fer- 
tilizer elements aid plant gr 

1. Nitrogen aids in the growth of the 
leaf, stem, and fruiting parts. It hustles 


along the growth. 

2. Potash a tendency to make the 
plants less susceptible to disease. T 
especially noticeable where rust appears 
in cotton. It also gives strength to the 
stem, and gives some of the fruits and 
vegetables more carrying qualities. 


ia. 
nas 


his is 


3. The phosphorus promotes root growth 
and hastens somewhat the development of 
the plant, causing maturity to come about 
a little earlier than where this element is 
not present in sufficient quantities. 


ININE-SQUARE WORD SQUARES| 


| By CECIL E. HENKEL 


{ 
and write it down in U S FE 
the three squares at 
the top. Continue 
crosswise and vertical- N = ‘ i 


ly until the word 
completed LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLE 


will 











O solve the puzzle, 
begin with the up- 
per left hand square, 
find a three-letter word 
that means “a youth,” 























square is 
Answers appear 


next week. 





Crosswise 
A youth. 
2. A unit. 
3. Still. 





Vertical 





1, A male child. 
2. A small number. 
3. Nevertheless. 


WILLIE WILLIS ! 
| By R. QUILLEN—— Copsright, 1929. by | 


Publishers Syndicate | 
L ‘“ J 





























“How come 1 have to get the 
that’s in the book if the book 
when Papa works ‘em an’ gets a different 
answer?” 


answer 
ain't right 


“1 didn’t mean to be impudent before 
company. I just asked Mama how come 
we was usin’ the butter knife.” 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 








ont Gamble 
on Early 


Pastures! 





mamurac "U8E8S & OS THBU TORS 


swomssCHiICAGO.US A 


MOLASSES! is thoroughly mixed 
and dried into Quaker (24%) Dairy 
Ration. Cows relish this good feed 


HY risk your profits, and the condition of your dairy 

cows, by betting on early pastures? Now, as muchas 
any time, your cows need the sure, safe nourishment that 
comes in Quaker (24%) Dairy Ration. Give your grass a 
chance! Insure sustained milk production regardless of 
unseasonable weather, or insufficient pasture. Keep right 
on using Quaker (24%) Dairy Ration—the famous bal- 
anced mixture that makes money the year round for suc- 


cessful dairymen. See your Quaker Dealer. 


An ideal carbohydrate feed — Quaker 
Sugared Schumacher. Combines per- 
fectly with any Quaker high protein con- 
centrate (24%, 20% or 16%). A choice 
feed for young or dry stock; an entire 
grain ration for horses, and a splendid 
fattening ration for steers, lambs, and 
swine. Atall Quaker Dealers. 


Made by THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SAC 
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Special— Choose Your Own Magazines 


Below we list several standard magazines from which you can make up your club. 
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[ ] Good Stories 


a cross opposite any 
sent to you with THE 


Select Any Five and 


The Progressive Farmer 
American Poultry Journal 
American Swineherd 

Gentlewoman Magazine 


{ ] Home Circle .. 


$100 


{ ] Household Magazine .. 
{[ ] Modern Homemaking 


Standard Poultry Journal .. 


Woman’s World 
RE Ere 1 Yr. 


ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER—USE COUPON BELOW 
Mail a Dollar Bill Today—At Our Risk to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


5 of these magazines of your own selection and they will be 
PROGRE SSIVE FARMER for one year each for only $1. 
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OUTLOOK GOOD FOR EARLY | 
SPRING LAMBS | 


_— 
of 
ritory 
for the 
real 
these 


in quality and number 
sheep grown in parts of our ter- 
makes the outlook or prospect 
early spring lamb crop a matter of 
importance to producers in 
sections. According to the United 
States Department of Agriculture :— 

“The early lamb crop 1929 in the 
principal early lambing states was about 
as large as the early crop of 1928. Asa 
whole, the condition of the early crop 
this year early in March was below the 
average and the outlook for a supply of 
good quality spring lambs was not as 
good as last year at that time and was 
considerably poorer than usual. Weather 
and feed conditions since January 1 have 
been unfavorable in most Western areas 
both for saving a large percentage of the 
lambs and for the growth of the lambs. 
The movement to market in volume will 
be later than usual. The total supply of 
spring lambs at Eastern and Middle- 
Western markets before July 1 will prob- 
ably be smaller than last year and may 
be considerably below last year, unless 
there is an early improvement in feed 
and weather conditions in the Pacific 
Coast states and Idaho.” 

This outlook up to now favorable 
for good prices for early spring lambs 
and should encourage the growers in this 
southern area to push their lambs for 
size, quality, and early marketing and to 
save all lambs possible. 

The number of sheep in the United 
States as of January 1, 1929, was 47,171,- 
000 as compared with 44,554,000 for the 
same date in 1928. This larger number 
of sheep now over a year ago, would or- 
dinarily mean a larger lamb crop, but 
feed and weather conditions have been 
unfavorable in the larger producing areas. 
The indications are for good prices for 
lambs this spring, especially early lambs, 
but with the continued growth in sheep 
390,000 in 1922 to 47,171,- 
000 in 1929 or 30 per cent increase in 7 
years—the recently prevailing good prices 
may not continue, especially if there 
should be further increase in the sheep 
population. 


increase 


sheep 
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TWO PICTURES | 


J 





AILY I see two pictures presented 
to my view, noted for their great 
contrast. 
I 

One is the farmer who does not read, 
who has never made a definite farming 
plan, who has fallen behind, and lays all 
the blame on untoward circumstances. He 
thinks his condition is all due to outward 
unfavorable circumstances, and never 
realizes that he might have changed for 
the better had he changed his methods. 
I have no desire to be hard. I am simply 
stating facts as they exist. 

This farmer not only does not prosper 
in worldly goods, but he gradually drys 
up, shrinking to smaller and smaller po- 
tential force year by year. Thousands of 
those farmers are leaving the farms and 
going to the cotton mills and other lines 
of job-work. They seek a job and they 
need a or some director over them. 
It is a pitiful sight to see how the num- 
ber of this class is increasing. I do not 
know that I can do anything to stop it. 
Still, I want to call our farmers’ atten- 
tion to it, as it will do no harm and may 
do some individual There is a 
certain destiny that, as Shakespeare says, 
“shapes our end,” still I know many an 
instance where the individual has reform- 
ed and changed his moral and financial 
condition, and I trust this may lead one 
or two to do the same. These farmers 
who fall out, as the poet expresses it, go 
to their unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung.” 


boss, 


good. 


“ 


graves 


II 
N the other hand, I daily see another 
picture ; it is the farmer who realizes 


that his 
and that 
He studies 


that things are not going well, 
system of farming is at fault, 
he needs to make a change. 


The Progressive Fa 


and thinks until he maps out a system 
that will mdke for the better. He t 
livestock and food products. He turn 
cattle, hogs, or to the hen. He begins to 
try to remove from around his neck 
hangman’s rope, called “the credit 5- 
tem.” He begins to plan to have some- 


thing to sell every month in the year. Hy 
takes better care of his land, and learns 
to increase his yield per acre. While hy 
feels the injustice of present conditions 
he seeks loopholes of escape so as to les- 
sen these inequalities put upon farm con- 
ditions, as far as his own head is con- 
cerned and those of his family. a 
farmer annually gains in mental strength, 
He annually gains in his power to in- 
crease his net income. He becomes a bet- 
ter citizen as well as a better farmer. 


Some call this all luck. I call it the 
of brains to shape one’s destiny. 


G. F. H. 


DodouFinowyour 
Sunday fehool fe fesson? 


Ten Questions about Isaiah the Prophet 


Such 






use 





1. Who was Isaiah? 

2. When did he live and prophesy? 

3. About when did he die and in what man- 
ner? 

4. What was his station in life? 

5. Did he have a family? 

6. How was his wife regarded? 

7. What two theories are held regarding the 
Book of Isaiah? 

8. What does he teach in today’s lesson? 

9. Where was this chapter written? 

10. What dates are given it? 


ANSWERS 


1, Among the great leaders of Judah, 
were the prophets, religious patriots who 
exerted a tremendous influence on their 
time. Foremost among them was the 
Prophet Isaiah. 


2. Isaiah prophesied during the reigns 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. 


3. Isaiah is reported to have died i 
Jerusalem 679 B. C. Tradition has it 
that he was sawn asunder by order of 
King Manasseh. 

4. Isaiah, son of Amoz, came of high 
station in life. It is believed by many 
authorities that he was related to roy- 
alty. 


5. Isaiah had a wife. -Two children are 
mentioned—sons to whom he gave sig- 
nificant names fitting his phophecies. 

6. Isaiah’s was regarded as a 
prophetess. 

7. Two theories are held regarding the 
Book of Isaiah. ‘ Conservative students 
of the Bible believe that it was written 
in its entirety by Isaiah. More radical 
students believe that the book is the work 
of two—or even more—authors. They 
would make the writing of the latter por- 
tion of the book take place some two hun- 
dred years after the first portion. 


wife 


8. In today’s lesson Isaiah teaches par- 
don and happiness through the expiation 
of sin; service and happiness in preparing 
God’s way; confidence and happiness in 
belief in God’s word; and God and hap- 
piness in the final redemption. 


9. The chapter was written in Jerusa- 
lem or Babylonia, according to the con- 
servative or radical authorities. 

10. If written by Isaiah himself in Je- 
rusalem, it was written about 700 B. C. 
If written by other hands, it was tran- 
scribed in Babylonia between 500 and 550 


BC 
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FLAG WAY TO 
FOREIGN MARKETS 


HE fast freight services oper- 

ated for the United States 
Shipping Board provide ready 
means for exporting surplus Amer- 
ican farm products. Operating 
under the American flag, these 
services bring true American effi- 
ciency to overseas transportation. 
There are 20 lines in all with a 
total of 256 ships sailing regu- 
larly from Atlantic Coast, and 
Gulf ports for all parts of the 
world. 

The speed, safety and depend- 
ability of these services have 
made them an important factor 
in the world-wide expansion of 
American industries. Every year 
they successfully carry many mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of farm 
products and manufactured goods. 

For full information on either 
freight or passenger services, 
write for free illustrated booklet. 


A 7 yr 


PASSENGER SERVICES: Lux- 
urious passenger accommodations 
are available on the fine liners of 
the United States Lines, which 
include the famous Leviathan, 
world’s largest ship. The Amer- 
ican Merchant Lines vessels, sail- 
ing weekly, offer comfortable 
pow between New York and 
ondon at reasonable rates. 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET 


CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D.z C. 











“I want the genuine 


SCOVIL HOE” 


The best farmers of the South demanded 
the Scovil hoe before the civil war, and they 
still demand it, because it means money in 
their pockets—you can chop more cotton and 
other farm crops with it, chop them easier, 
better and faster; and it will outwear several 
ordinary hoes. Made of specially treated steel; 
8ixsizes; handle quickly replaced. A good file 
keeps it sharp;lasts several seasons. Every 

















hoeinspected,tested,uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 








For 85 years D. & H. Scovil 
have made nothing else. 


D. & H. SCOVIL, Inc. 
Higganum, Conn. 





other hoe like it. 


Sold by all good hardware and supply stores. 
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ABSENT MINDED 





“You're all wet—where’s your umbrella?” 

“T forgot it.” 

“When did you find that out?” 

“When the rain was over and I went to 
close it.’’—Pele- Mele. 


WHY INDEED? 

In going through a little mountain town 
during a recent motor trip, I saw in an un- 
dertaker’s window the following arresting 
sign: “Why walk around half dead when we 
bury you for $37.50?” 


DRY AS DUST 
Minister—“I hear, Paddie, they’ve gone dry 
in the village where your brother lives.” 
Paddie—“Dry, mon! They’re parched. I've 
just had a letter from Mike, an’ the postage 
stamp was stuck on with a pin.”—Schaefer 
Magazine. 


PLAIN LANGUAGE 


“An revoir,’ said Ikey. 
“Wat's dat?” asked Izzy. 

“Dat’s goodbye in French.” 

“Vell,” said Izzy, “carbolic acid.” 
“Vat’s dat?” asked Ikey. 

“Dat’s goodbye in any language.” 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


The Installment Buyer—“How much is this 
hat?”’ 

Clerk—‘“It is $10 cash.” 

Mrs. I. B.—‘And how 
ments?” 

Clerk—“Fifteen dollars. Ten dollars down 
and one dollar a week for five weeks.”—The 
Outlook. 


much by _ install- 


NOT CHRONIC 


dejectedly walking home from 
appearance at- 


Willie was 
school and his woe-begone 
tracted the attention of a kind-hearted old 
lady. 

“What is troubling you, my little man?” 
she asked. 

“Dyspepsia and rheumatism,” replied Wil- 
lie. 

“Why, that’s absurd,” remarked the old 
lady. “How can that be?” 

“Teacher kept me in after school because 
I couldn’t spell them,’’ was Willie’s dismal 
answer. 


ONE ON THE DOCTOR 

The late General Nelson A. Miles, veteran 
of the Civil and Spanish-American Wars, was 
seated at dinner next to a physician, and was 
entertaining the medical men with some remi- 
niscences of the Civil War. 

“Tell me, General Miles,’’ said the doctor, 
“how did you feel the first time you killed 
a man professionally?” 

“Oh, I dare say I didn’t mind it any more 
than one of you doctors would,” answered 
the general.—Putnam. 
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HAMBONE'’S MEDITATIONS | | 


By Z. P. ALLE Y—Copyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 








Sgoss ‘LOW DEYS HEAP | 
Oo’ WAYS I CoULD SAVE 
TIME ROUN’ HEAHS — 
YASSUH, EN ONE UV ‘EM 
BE FUH HIM To Quit DAT I 
“STURBIN ME WID 
COMPLAINMINTS J!) 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dey had me bell-hoppin’ oncet but 1 
quit—dey kep’ me so dressed up all de 
time I nevuh did know de diff'unce twix’ 
Sunday!! 
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IPE TOBACCO from leaf to cut— 
Pie. Granger! Burley, mellowed 
by ‘‘Wellman’s Method”’ (an old-time 
tobacco secret) and Rough Cut in big, 
shaggy flakes. 

That’s the one 77ght¢ way to cut tobacco 
for slow, coo/ smoking. Finely cut to- 
baccos—suitable for cigarette rolling— 
smoke too fast and hot in a pipe. 

Granger’s big flakes burn so completely 
that pipes—so smokers tell us—stay 
clean and sweet no matter how steadily 
they’re smoked. 

Packaged sensibly, too—in heavy foil 
instead of costly tin. Hence the price 


(> ten cents. 


ROUGH | 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co, 


AGEN 


TSeRS 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 








Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
| sary, Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Mo. 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, 
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covering 


x, North Count as one word each initial, 


abbreviation, 


and whole number, 











The Progressive Farmer 


classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 
































Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, It will pay many adver- including each initiai in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, 
Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
P Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 mn. C., 8, C.,; and Ves... 10c a word $9.50 per inch 
State plainly Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W “Tenn 6c a word 6.50 per inch Sak Se SE : 
what oye you Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia.... 6c a word 6.50 per inch Ss a nn 
wish to use. Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5¢e a word 4.50 per inch = 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Texas aa 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 8c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions. 550,000 WEES TOUEE one sc ccc seis 30c a word 30.80 per inch 
ge your ad — a two weeks i Your ad set in larger type is more dig 
n advance of publication date. Additional ‘ oe ‘ - tinctive and attractive, Note r: " 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. inch in table. nae 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT ~ 








POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 






POTATOES 








BEANS 






















































































































































































































































































































































Porto Rico and Triumph Potato plants: 500, $1 For Sale.—Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants for 
NORTH CAROLINA 1,000, $2.25; postpaid. Express collect: 1,000, : April and May shipment by express at $2 per thou- 
"or Sale.—A bar Pe yes i ; ; : 7.000, 75; 10,000, $16. Tomato plants: 300, 75c; sand. Coleman & Chandler, Tifton, Ga. 
for Sale yarga a and orchard proposi- 500, a 1 000 75; stpa oxpress ect: 000 ; : 
tion located two miles of Lenoir, N. C. Over 400 $1.50. ‘Cabb ripple! —= Poy pte maga Bay pts Porto Rican Potato plants; AA quality, $2 thousand; 
acres with 3,000 apple trees; $7,500 cash will close thousand, Southsea Wiuek Ch Pitts, "Ga. fresh; direct to your mail box; eash with order. Bul- 
trade, with balance easy terms. P. O. Drawer 697, . cer Nene : : lard Brothers Plant Farm, ley, Ga. 
Le noir, } ransplanted Tomato Plants.—June Pink, FEarliana, Sg: Rigg “rE a Sa. sania ah 
—_——. — —- —_—_——- Brimmer, Stone: 12, 50c; 100, $1.50; 1,000, $10. Bed _ Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; delivered to 
_VIRGINIA plants, Pepper, Ruby King, Pimient rete sen. your mail box. Strong plants, full count, prompt ship- 
a a = ane” agg 00. ke ";, m ei se ss fig at ““8- ment guaranteed. A. Cameron, Alma, Ga. 
Bargains in Free catalog. Old Belt Realty iy Se ns! gine orto Rico Potato plants: = ae 
Co., Chase City, Va. 1,000, Prompt shipments; prepaid. _es Pure certified Improved Porto Rico Potato plants 
othe es os Plant Farm, 3700 E. Market St., Greensboro, N. shipped after April 15th at $1.75 per thousand. Order 
35 . 
SOS QS Gatane plants: 109. 25¢: 500, $1; 1.000, $1.75: now. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. No. 3, Macon, a. 
PLAN postpaid. 3,000, $3, f.0.b. Natalia. Bermuda Onion * Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, a thousand; five 
Hota either Crystal Wax or White Bermuda (yel- thousand $8.75; ten thousand $16. Cash with order. 
wen Renn PRAALDAAS A ow): , Ze; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. Crate Satisfaction guaranteed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 
os . 6.000 plants $3, f.o.b. Natalia. Satisfaction guaranteed - P 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS when plants arrive or money refunded tate 3 Plant Porto Rican Potato plants; “‘Better quality,”’ $2 
gt poog B.. rd oes = oe le Farms, Natalia, Teee. ’ ? . thousand; fresh from growers to your mail box. Cash 
) b ay tré Farms, , Ane Ca-nevativa Ole Rchanwe. Bax- 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, Collards, Beets, O s, — Py ey ee Tae Seno, Se 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- ¢ . P os ny B,. Orion : 
tics Gatween our alkit advertisers and buyers $1 per ages June Pink, Clark’s Early, Redtie ld Beau- 
a a 4 . ty Sonny Best and Rca 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.50; 5 r T 2 
BULBS $6.50. Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, Pi- IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS 
s miento and Hot Peppers: 100, 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
Dahliz a gaa Aaaarative 1? $1 - atnaen $2.50 Cauliflower and Eggplants same price as Pep- FORTO nICO 
Black Mountain, 'N C. a : ‘ae 5 per plants, Potato plants, $2.50 per 1,000. Good plants 
a= and mpt shipment guaranteed. Reliable Plant Government inspected; $2.00 per ional 
Cannas.—Large bronze and green leaves large red IK‘arm, Valdosta, Ga f 
and orange blooms. T5c per dozen. Mrs. W. W. Stall ; —— — — = One we ren thousand, $1.75 
ings, Elberson, Va. Schroer’s Better Plants.—-Cabbage, Collard, Onions, We fill our orders. 
ee eee “A ets, prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express: 1,060 
~ Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 10 Dahlias, $1.25. $1; 5,000, $4. Tomatoes—June Pink, Marglobe, Bonny MITH BROS. PLANT CO 
Evergreen trees, Roses. Catalogue. Gladahlia Farms, Best, Florida Special, r, Be : spe ia . 
Chicopee Falls, Mass and Baltimore, prepaid Baxley, Ga. 
nee 1,000, $2.50. Express 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION pers—Ruby King, Ruby Gian t, Pimien to Cayenne, Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants from improved 
_ - — prepaid 50, 50e; 100, The 250, $1 $2.50; seed, $1.65 per thousand; 10,000 for $15. Prompt ship- 
hod abbage p pants 75c, postpaid. Write A. C. 1,000, 50 Express: 1,000, $3.50 Snowball ment, guaranteed plants. Grady Turner, Rt. 3, Macon, 
an on, Cauliflower and Black Beauty Eggplants ne price as Georgia. 
Early Cabbage plants: 1,000, 90c; postpaid Coyte Peppers Potatoes—Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Pump Government. ir > ; Pot . 
. i aid. 3 ci 4 sat Bera 3 y 10V en ispected Porto Rico Potato plants ready 
Setzer, Claremont, N. ( = — Fm Soon and «so Stem Jores eth for shipping. $1.90 thousand: five thousand lots, $1.75 
Tc mato and Cabbage plants, 85c¢ thousand; 500, 55c; 5,000 and over, ¢ oa pe . 7 000 ‘Ous uurantee Gone thousand. Good plants. J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, 
200, orc True Plant Co Florala, Ala plants and prompt shipment. ‘ Schroer Plant rms GOUEEsS.- ae 
Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, 85c; 500, 50c; Valdosta, Ga. = Porto Rican Potato plants, th ousand five thou- 
postpaid Paul Murray, Catawba, N ( FLOWERS _ pg Re nls —s i oan te 
om chee ate r money returned . ind Plant Co., 
Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomate plants: $1, A eT ] } - aac ggs eT aca Mershi on, Ga, 
“ane og Ey s'1) Clark ee =a rom } te olors. 2 la ke name ! rie- ion, i = = —___—— 
Plant Co.. Thomasville, Ga ~~ “at H mee § 8, T5¢ Mrs. James I Harris, soatgsissin' certified Nancy Hall, Dooley Yam, Yel 
pe a Z = oa pce , ow im ’orto Rico Potato plants: 500, 1.30; 1,000 
HIGH-GRADE VE¢ TABLE PLANTS a TS Ger inium plants postpaid to your aiidivess $2.40. : Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. M. Denson, 
Dutch and Wakefield Cabbage: 1,000, 75c. for $1 1ese are strong, young plants that will NeW Site, Miss. s eee : 
Earliana, Stone, Red Rock Tomato: 500, bloom well this summer. Ary color or mixed. Buckley Porto Rican Potato plants; ‘Better quality,’’ $1.75 
75c; 1,000, $1 Triumph, Basia Bing Potato. tcranium Company, Springfield, Tlinois. thousand, express — shipments large dealers. County 
1,000, $2. EMERALD FARMS, Meigs, Ga. Fifteen Dahlias $1; all colors, large, beautiful vari- %8ents’ orders solicited. Cash with orders. Baxley 
a seas - ad — eties. Cannas, most popular varieties; twenty 50¢; Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 
omato, Collard and Cabbage plants ready; postpaid fifty $1 China Umbrella trees, 25e each; five $1 Port ico S ote 2 
on. 500° 5 75 e115 ~ scones i - i H ol. i 0 Rico Sweet Potato plants, $2 per thousand, de- 
Waiter cha Renee es 0. Expressed: 1,000, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed Mrs. J. A. McDonald, Rt. 1, livered by parcel post. Order now for April, May or 
‘ , ‘i , Jackso m Springs, N. C. June delivery. State inspected. R. B. Simmons, 
Millions Tomato and Potato plants ready now. 500, Schultz Lake Plantation, Summerville, S. C. 
$1. 1,000, $2; postpaid peers aanaee : Bonnie KUDZU > ; 
Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala : XN ene nese - — - Porto Rico Potato plants, government papecsan, Im- 
lila ‘ gS, Ala. : , cows he risg Ag sa Kudzu beans. Pound $4; proved plants, guaranteed counts, April-May delivery: 
C.c.4. plants, not promises. Cabbage, Collard, On-  Fusene A paps gg 3 Ae ~ sample and directions. 1,000, $2; 5,000 and up $1.75. Dubberly, Lightsey 
x n, Tomato: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Peppers, Potatoes: —U#ene Ashcraft, Monroe, . Plant Co., J. E. Dubberly, Manager, Bristol. Ga. 
2,: 1,000. ‘Sexton Co., Valdosta, G: — 5 i 5 i 
- exton Co Valdosta, Ga ONIONS 7 Porto Lee Nancy Hall, Red Bliss and Norton Yam 
‘ree Plants.—By c.o.d. mail or express, and charges m8 ar ee -— otato plants. Raised from the vine. $2 per 1,000 by 
500, 65c: 1,000, $1: 5,000, $3.75, Free onion plants Pica ay pies i 0 thousand; postpaid. express, $2.25 postpaid. Under a thousand, 25c per 
with every order for frostproof Cabbage plants. Eureka mews cic 100 , Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E. Hargett, Raleigh, 
"arms, Tifton, Ga. Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onion plants North Carolina. 
~~ a 1,000 3, 00 $2.5 y y Jarre ‘arriz r 
Free Plants.—With each order Cabbage plants will springs a aa $2.50. V arren, Carrizo Porto Ricon Potato Plants.—Passed all inspections; 
include free some fine Onion plants. Prepaid mail na ao April delivery; 1,000 lots $2; 10,000 lots $1.75. Larger 
500, @0c: 1,000, 1.65 By expre 5.000, $8.75: quantities quoted at your re st. Orde y 
10, 600, $7.50. Sn Plant wee Tifton. Ga. ; oe POTATOES ————_ Ee delivery. Terms, r ae ale ae. p bight 
Sreitione Siimitecel AUGEGMALA Gad Bick Detan Gal, ognie Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000. Geo. Daw, te ggg, ln uaa Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. Wilson 
bage plants ready. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 3,000 WOU **_ es pecan ot Mina 
at 75c. First class plants, full count, prompt ship- Potato plants, $1.75 thousand, Southeaste Plant 
ments absolutely guaranteed. J. Head, Alma, Ga. Farms, Baxley, Ga. sti let's an STRAWBERRY 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Jersey, Charleston, Flat ‘ Porto, Ricos, $2 ‘thousand ; postpaid, “Clover lale Mastodon Strawberry, $1 hundred; postpaid. Clov- 
Dutch, ete 300, The; 500, $1: 1,000, $1.50; postpaid Farms, Williamston, S ; erdale Farms, Williamston, S. C 
Expressed: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50. Prompt ship- - — 1 
ments, good plants encoleetr guaranteed. J. Coun- Improved Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 thousand NURSERY STOCK 
eill Company, Franklin, Va prepaid. M. R. Duke, Dresden, Tenn. Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
= Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 5.000, $1.85 Dealers’ Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
y es lowe Georgia Plz , } —- 
MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAG prices lower corgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
PLANTS RE ADY Porto Rico, Southern Queen, Early Triumph, Nancy Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Wakeflelds, Flat Dutch. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; Halls 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C, Cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
over 3,000 at 75c. First class plants, full count F j 
p SURee : aut, r. M. Carter, Rockingham, Porto Rican and OXXXARXAARRRRARRRRRRRRRRRRRR RRR RRR 
FO ol —. ak meee - Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more 
SENUINE P( 0 POTATO at. $1.75 SEEDS 
> Te == 
April, May, June Bagh A or 1,06 Porto Rico Potato plants: $2, 1,000; 5,000 or more: ew tated PAA APPA PAPAS 
» May, de Ty. 2.25 per ,000; over $1 000 ) Srist< htsey > * 
5,000 at $2. Order early. Better be safe than sorry. ieiaa, Ge ao ; a eee —aeangaepe BEANS “ane eens 
AMERICAN PLANT CO AL MA. GA. : ~ Recle aned ‘Mammoth Yellows $: Earl Campen, 
__ Se RIAN Fide ‘ Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.85, 1,000, Beaufort, N. 
em > Eargn’-Prmiges f b. Baxley. Speci ices t¢ t s 3 Stone a gga ae ees , 
‘ Tomatoes, Cabbage: 300, The: 500, far, 1,000, $1.65 sy ro pecial prices t aler H. B, Stone, Mammoth Yellow Soybeans for sale. T. H. Jennette, 
Sermuda On 500, 75 1.000, $1.25 Porto Rico =e a Lake Landing, N. C. 
Potato slips 500, $2: 1,000, $3.50 Sweet Peppe 50 For vi arieties and prices Sweet Potate lants see aia Se pF - a roe in ay 
50c; 100, The; prepaid. Weaver Mant Gamers. Mt. Progressive irmer, March 30th / aa we nants n _ Laredo Soybeans, any quantity. Write Hayworth & 
Pleasant, Texas "New Site, Miss oa . Itrane, Asheboro, N. C 
Millions best spring q Cabbage. 500, 65 1,000, $1 “Pu re To” i 1 plat $2 zarly led vet s: 12 pound “bag 3; cash 
nis 4 we T5e, 000 Government certifie Potato Stone Tomato, thousand, with ore ler. Goff Mereantile Co., E nterprise, Ala 
plants, April-May 1,000, $2: 5,000 over, $1.7 To- Padgett, Coffee, Soybeans and Velvet Beans.—Select seed stock. Write 
mato plants: 500, Se; 1,000, $1 Reliable service eae sienna - for price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
guaranteed. Mullis Plant Company Alma, Ga. kL 
: s -s IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS Soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Yellow, Biloxi, Laredo, 
ope tostproot Cabbare | plants, leading Tarieties large, saa te et ‘. Otootans. Write W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, m. C. 
ope: eld grown, we rooted 75e, 000 ermuda '¢ Ce NANCY y. “J ee py aE aes Pag egy mae REL | 
Onion plants $1; Collards $1; Tomato plants $1; Ruby » NANCY HAL! Choice Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, . bushel, 
King Pepper $2; Porto Rico’ Potato, $2, 1,000. Ab- Now ready for immediate shipment; $2, fe b. Hertford. J. C. Blanchard & Co Hertford, 
solutely prompt shipment. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 1,000; 5,000 at $1.7: 7irst class plants, North Carolina. Se A ee 
i full count, prompt shipment, absolutely sonuybeans for sale. Haberlandt, early variety Yellows, 
‘ostproof Cabbage plants; Jersey Wakefield, Ch Charles- guaranteed. Reference, any bank or banker Siiaktacien A ashington, 3 has. F. Cowell, 
ton, Flat Dutch. Special: 250, 50c; , 85 Washington, N. C. 
a: STF prepeid. Expressed: $1 thousand: eee, JOHNSON PLANT Cx.» Three to ten times as many Soybeans per acre as 
Good plants, delivered good Rockingham, Ga. you have been making. Mathews Soys, new variety. 
nee guaranteed. Old Dominion Plant Company, — Mathews, Lovett, Ga. 
_ n es — Emproved, red cin Psy +g Rico Potato plants, selected Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows $: > Tokios $2.15 
Cabbage ad To oe gage and treated, ready; $2.50 pe ,00 ostpaic ‘lyde - . , 4 See ee,. oe al 
Cabbage, Onion and dT mato plants, postpaid: 200, yn ree ar >A ee ee 1,000; postpaid. Clyde yanerlandts $2; Tar Heel Blacks tiloxis $3. Win- 
40c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50 Collect: $1, 1,000. Pep- avis, Chesterfield, § ( : 
aot syaeA. , : 4s stead-Smith 0., Ransomville, N } 
per and Egeplants, postpaid: 100, 40c; 500, $1.25; Porto Rican Potato plant Ti ema , sects i ee 
1,000, $2.50. Collect: $2, 1,000. Nancy Hall and Giusarantes mood plant ier 11 Ne hoa ‘ oper "Mammoth Yellow Soybeans 25; Mammoth Browns 
Porto Rico Potato plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Hamby Jey Plant F ae eee Ga ae Accress Steed- ard Tar Heel Blacks $2.15; Biloxis $3 bushel; f.o.b. 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga : = a As ee en New ern, a. es H. Parker & Co 
-~ - - Genuin ort ico Potato F s, governme - ae eS-EP re oor gs 7 a 
We pr produce millions of the very best Potato plants. — sp¢ ted: $1.75 . 000: 5 /_— Pm Le Select recleaned seed Velvets; Speckled* $1.50 
Improved Porto Ricans, Naney Hall, at $2 per 1,000; 1.900 B. Moore. Pitts, Ga — ° bushel; certified Bunch, $3. Small White Spanish 
5,000 or more, $1.75 per 1,000. Early Triumph: $2.25 — — Peanuts. 5¢ pound. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 
per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $2 per 1,000. Tomato plants, Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery = * 
$1.50 per 1,000. Prompt service. F.o.b. Alma, Ga. $2 per thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.75 per thousand. Recleaned Seed.—Biloxi Soybeans. jood strong bean 
Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga. a & _ Hughes, Rockingham, G bags; $2.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Washington, N. -, any 
. ~~ ——-———- quantity up to 500 bu hele, Talley & Baugham, Inc. 
Certified Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. me. orto Rican Potato plants, April-May delivery, fi7506CU ad nde : aus 
weber ~ ee San e thousand 1) nt usar ’ 5 : ‘ > 
Tomato plants—Baltimore, Stone, Matchless, Bonnie ¢§) 59 Jj R Harrison, Coffee, G 90 ROUREAD 80 UD Have just a few Soybeans this year. First come, 
Best, Marglobe: roots damp mossed: 500, 65¢; 1,000, oe had first served. Otoot $6 : Lared $5.50: Biloxi 
rs) : 5.000 $4 50 Ruby 0 ag, Mes $1 75 P c —— = rs e C ootans D > waredos 99.9 : s11Ox1s 
; 3; rik, ° ve Pe pr 5) : 75, 8 lant 0. Rockingham, “Ga. —Porto } Rican an $3.25; Mammoth Yellows .40. Immediate shipment. 
Sims rong, Pt age on Ce. 3.008. F plants ready. pg emsg wy Potato plants, .75 per 1,000; 5,000 I don’t sell less than a bushel. Wm. P. Wannamaker, 
s ee , Ga. ) ore, - 60, rompt shipment. >> 





St. Matthews, 8. 


———_. 
Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 




















Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or 
small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co, 
Tennille, Ga. 

For Sale.—Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $2.25 per 
bushel Mammoth Brown Soybeans, $2.25 per bushel, 
“‘Oversize’’ Fertilizer makes things grow. Sapona 
Mills, Ine., Sanford, N. C 

For Sale.—Wilson’s Black Soybeans, $2.70 bushel, 
Virginia Brown Soybeans, $2.70 Abruzzi Seed Rye 
in season. New crop, recleaned; bags 12c each. Joseph 
FE. Holland, Milford, Delaware. 

renga — Otootans $7; Laredos $6; Biloxis $3.50, 
Vel sunch 2.75 ; Early Speckled $1.50.  Peag: 
iam ‘s Clays $3.7 70: Unknowns $3.70; mixed $3.40, 


Kernett’s Borded Warehouse, Eastman, Ga. 
CANE 


Drip Cane. 








3uchanan’s Honey Greatest syrup cane, 


















































10 pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free Buchan- 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Recleaned Cane Seed for fodder. Early Amber, 100 
pounds $2.50; Orange $2.65; Red Top $2.65; Texas 
Seeded Ribbon $5.25; f.o.b. shipping point. Cash 
with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

Buchanan’s recleaned Cane seed; for early fodder. 
Amber, 100 pounds 50; Orange $2.65; Red Top 
Sagrain $5.25; Te Seeded Ribbon $5.25 aie 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

CORN 

Ji tolden seed corn at $2.50 per r bushel. ~ Reid 
R. Mooresville, N 

Buchanan’s Early Surprise | Corn; earlie hite field 
corn grown. Peck $1.60, postpaid. Buchanan's, Mem- 
phis, Tenn, 

For Sale.—Carefully selected Virginia White Dent 
corn, $2.25 Dp 96 pounds, f.o.b. Sutherlin, Va. C. M. 
Powell, Sutherlin, Va. 

Field selected Improved Mosby’s Prolific Dx uble; "Tong 
er in, email cob. a0 must be satisfied Peck $1; 
lf $1.75; bushel $3.2 N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 
COTTON 
= venuine Half and Half, $1.50 bushel. N. A. Kim- 

reyl, Mebane, N. C. 
Mexican 54 Cotton Seed.—Carefully bred 10 years. 
1 1-16 inches. Geo. C. Phillips, Battle- 


Staple 1 to 
boro, N. C. 





PRIZE WINNER 

MARETT’S PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL, STRAIN NEW 4 

15-16 to 1 inch staple; 40% lint; $1.90 per 
bushel; 40 bushels, $1.80; 80 bushels, $1.70. 
Earlier than most Clevelands; indorsed by 
nearly all Experiment Stations. Buy direct 
from Originators. Write for catalog and 
money back offer. MARETT FARM & 
SEED CO., Westminster, S. C. 








2,300 bushels Half and Half; $90 ton. Paid Sums 
merour $5 bushel. Prompt shipment. Dr. Young, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

HALF AND HALF 

Planting seed from our own farms. 15-16 


to an inch staple. 46% to 49% lint. 
Catalog free. 


CROOK BROTHERS 
Luray, Tennessee 





Pedigreed Mexican Big Boll cotton seed direct from 
breeder of eleven years experience by an _ expert seed 

















breeder of the plant-to-row method. $1.50 up to % 
bushels; $1. 25 over 25 bushels. B. F. Shelton & Sons, 
Speed, Cc Sa 
Sure Crop Cotton. — 15 days earlier than Cleveland, 
40 bolls make pound, 40% lint, staple 1% bushel 
$2.50: 3 bushels $6.50; 12 bushels $22.20; 25 bese 
$43.75; 50 bushels $80; 100 bushels $140; f.o.b. E. 
Manley, Carnesville, Ga. 
GENUINE BIG BOLL PEDIGREED 


GREER WICHITA 


Light foliage, early, prolific. Staple one 
and one-sixteenth to one and one-eight 
on upland. Two to four cents premium. 
High yields. Air blast culled seed of high 
germination insures good stand. 


Literature sent on request. 


Three bushels, $2.50 per bushel; 6 to 57 
bushels, $2.25 bushel. Ton lots, $120. 
Special carlot prices. 


We do not require a deposit before ship- 
ping. If not satisfied return seed at once 
and get your money back. 


GREER STAPLE COTTON BREEDING 
FARMS 


Shreveport, La. 


_ aaa 

averaged 14 
Alabama 
st. Get 
Quan- 
Senton, 





Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant; 
pounds more lint to acre for 6 years in 
periment Station tests. Leads everywhere 
the best that exists from the breeders at 
tities cheaper. Pamphlet free. Rhyne Bros.. 
Ala., and Plains, Ga. 


Buchanan’s Half and Half cotton seed. Grown D ater 
ern edge cotton belt. Matures fifteen days earlier, at 
duces more dollars to ac ¥q than any cotton.  -00 De ‘585 
$5; 500° pounds $23.75; 1,000 pounds $45; ton ta 
tacked by twenty- thee years seed reputation. (a 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
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COTTON BABY CHICKS PLYMOUTH ROCKS _ BERKSHIRES 





























oe 1 : ar ae — me = > ; —— - ——— = nat a aaa asa ——_____— 

Heavy rE ~Three go y= —  e~ a. Important Announcement.—Free, brooders and feed Few Buff Rock cockerels “Jeft, $3.50. Fegs, $1.25. Pigs, boars, bred sows. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C, 

cheap seed prices nex ays. rite for facts with our Trail’s End blood tested, culled and inspected Lester Sheffield, Randleman, N. C. eee ne 
se of. WVandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. chicks. No advance in price. Trail’s End the home of : — D jJROC- JERSEYS 

= = the world’s highest Aualibe chicks at lowest prices White Rocks.—Eges, $1.25 per 15; $5 per 100; post- ~R sist ; i Du J t gis ad. P its. 

' - P wes nes. ¥ “ : egistere: uroc Jersey boars; unregistered gilts. 

FLOWERS Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Write today for prices. Trail’s paid. L. M. Williams, Stokesdale, Cc. Dick McGlohon, Chapel “Till, "N. arya ie os 



























































































































































—Sachanan’s Zinnii a, 18.—Fine st grown; ten packets, ten End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 3arred Roc ks, Thompson’s strain, purebred ; eggs: 
separate colors, 75¢ postpaid. Suchanan’s, Memphis, “Baby Chicks, Purebred.—Every _ chick “selected from *1-50, 15; $6, 100. Hillside Poultry Yards, Clinch DUROCS 
Tenn. h y laying flocks—on fr rang Tancred 300 egg POE Va. : ~ . 
‘tal AP a petiSi aes 4 a = : The best in the world. Sows just ready to 








Thompson’s Ring glet_ ared Rocks, ~ both lizht and 















































































































































































































































RAS blood White Leghorns, $10.95 ar “100. sarred Rocks, en - 
an Gr aoa $17 GRA 3. e553 aber wees Reds — —— hae ge A — Live Ray ed dark; eg $2 per setting. Troy Howell, Bocrford, larrow. Priced right. 
‘a 7 Ss, ea. alfa 9.0, 2 seed, guaranteed, postpaic enc 3 with your order, yal- Nor ) ‘TY e « 
Booklet. Lambe rt’s, Darlington, Ala. ance ¢.0.d. v. _Todd, Aulander, N. C. eth_Carolina. eit dan oral batt reson RIC sare VA. 
—— - <= —— ed ‘‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Rocks, direct from Holterman, ESSEX 
Buchanan’s recleaned Sudan Grass; free of Johnson both light and dark strains. Eggs for sale. A. J . 
grass. 100 pounds $6; 500, $27.50. Catalogue free. BLOOD TESTED Cheek, Henderson, N. € Registered Essex pigs, bred gilts, boars. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. CHICKS pete cents het nin  ZAUNING, Randleman, N. C 
Be 7 ee 2 2 Sarred Rock hat ching eggs; Holterman straia; prize eae 
LESPEDEZA Ninth successive year improving quality. winners; specially selected, blood tested. Fifteen $3; 7 ’ HAMPSHIRES 
New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $6 bushel. Jno. Ng finer, healthier in Southern States. North € i C. F. Woosley, Rt. 1, Winston-Salem, on at Hampshire ram, Dick McGlohon, Chapel 
W. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn. Many breeders trapnested, blood tested : ——__— ———_—___— an a rm eens : 
> dig- ———_ e - aie a bee: : Ww hite Plymouth Rocks exclusively. ~ Eggs, chicks from _Hfampshire Hogs.—Registered bred gilts, shoats and 
3 per EANUTS four successive years. All popular breeds. carefully selected 2 year old birds. Reasonably priced. Pigs; very best of breeding. Sunkist Farm, Box 1143, 
Peanuts.—Spanish or Runners; write for price. We ship C. O. D. 20,000 twice weekly. We aim to please. Harry R. Costen, Waterloo Poultry Winston-Salem, N. C. 
eel Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. Quick shipments our specialty. PSST SE CDGeeS etree POLAND-CHINAS 
Selected Jumbo Seed Peanuts.—The kind that pro- > s , — ae Here’s your big broiler type Plymouth Rock cnicks Pigs, boars, bred sows. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C,. 
duces the most extra large kernels; farmers’ stock; Free with each order—book “Successful Heavyweight, mountain bred, cold climate chickens. ; sb 
hufas, $6.40 per bag of 80 pounds. J. C. Blanchard & Co., Chick Raising.” “Prof able Brotler Maising” catalogue free. Farm GUERNSEYS 
rge or Hertford, N. C. CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS Service, Rt. F7, Tyrone, Penna. For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
& Co,, Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or rye * H ATCHERY ARMS RHODE ISLAND REDS liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
owe North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag 4.25 - H a 
15 > S sad 7 : ere’s your big broiler type, rich dark Red _ chicks. - . 
bushel ee Co. “a. -_—" ees ee > &. Lenmar Columbia, S. C Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate chickens. NORTH CAROLINA 
Se : Quality Blood Tested Baby Chicks.—AN purebred, Fancy color-plate catalogue free. Farm Service, Rt. STATE GUERNSEY SALE 
PEAS state blood tested and certified. Carefully selected and ._ Tyrone, Penna. G t N.C. W ecw 
a Mixed Peas $3.60; Irons $3.70; Clays $3.70. Velvet inspected for perfect health and high egg production. Production bred, state certified Single Comb Rhode reensboro, N. C., Wednesday, May 8 
pushel, Beans $1. Crop seriously short. Prices advancing eds, Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. Send at Island Reds of exhibition quality for sale at reduced s 
d Rye weekly. Gaviee today. United Farmers, Brunson, once for information, ‘‘Hatchery chicks for greater prices. 150 hens $300; 15 cockerels $60; started chicks, Bred cows and bred and open heifers. Ev- 
Joseph South Carolina. profits!’ its!" Quality Hatchery Co., Box P, Lynchburg, Va $35 hundred. Best blood lines in America. Trevathan ery animal in the sale blood tested and 
3 POTATOES —Kiwaliteed Blood ‘Tested Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. — Poultry Yards, Forest, Va. negative. For catalog write 
$3.50, Bred for color, e roducti four Z 5 i y 
Peas: lookout Mountain seed Irish Potatoes, $1.50 bushel. years for bactilary. whe ein Shae Gee RHODE ISLAND WHITES W. T. HALL, Secretary, Lexington, N. C. 
$3.40, Karl Jay, Rutherfordton, N. C. Department of Agriculture. All chicks shipped under Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites. Eg ae 50 per 
RAPE state label. ae and price Be foes. Grave early, 15; $8 per 100. Clyde Blackwelder, Cana, N. Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires, out 
—— so we can supply your wants. arrisonburg Hatchery, ~~ TTES ran a oe f tested dams. Reasonable ices Jayoso Fa 
Bcchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape; best forage crop for Inc., Box 200, Harrisonburg, Va. WYANDO ES Hern ae Miss. en Teens: ee 
— young stock. 5 pounds $1; 10 pounds $1.75; postpaid. “pany Ghicks.—Ev 1 Reigns a ae a ORR Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte eggs, chicks, stock. 
cane, Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. a hick S.—Every yreeder culled and blood tested 258 egg record, Ledger-North American Contest. Win- RED | POLLS 
uchan+ by South Carolina Poultry Improvement Association, rg, ices. ee FR EE ey eS ~ 
os ; . s ving 4 - “ ter layers; excellent type; fine matings, low prices POTS " : - 
SPINACH Clemson College, S. C. Chicks from winners in shows (Catalogue. Keiser’s White Acres Grampian. Pa. Registered er _ Poll bull calf. Dick McGlohon, 
a 7 mg Seago oe = a ee _ egg laying contests. We specialize in custom — - DUCKS = Chapel Hill, N. 
p womsdalie Savoy spinach; impor e airec’ rom 1atching. We are the largest Standard B.W.D. Tested s s 
Texas Holland; 20c pound, any quantity. A. H. Rieder & hatchery in the state. Write for orices on chicks and Hurry up with your order for Mammoth Pekin duck a HORSE wach aan nd 
x ash Co., Memphis, Tenn. custom hatching. Pee Dee Hatchery, Box 574, Harts- lige gi eid are sold ame until last of April. Allpo ma Saddle horses, combination horses. E. L. Anderson, 
- MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS vine, S.C. a Ss éPoultry “Farm, Asheville, N. Winston-Salem, ; 
rr. ANDALUSIANS Mammoth Pekin ducklings, 25 P large. DOGS 
Mg > es, 25c each; from large. _— 
Blue Afdalusians.—Purebred; eggs: $1, 15; $6, 100. vigorous breeders. Not less than 20 shipped. Eggs, aa lish Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies. H. W. 
Early Speckled Velvet Bean 1.50 bushel: h M. V. Laymore, Mt. Crawford, Va. $1.50 per 11. Certified chicks. Accomac Duck Farm, Cc nut, Chanute, Kansas. 
$3; mixed Peas, $3.50. Chufas, ie aude Goma. tot Onancock, Va. 
— ; mixe eas, -50. hufas, 10 cents pound. Jac BRAHMAS ADCO ‘ Fox Terrier pups; a . F kings : 
1 $3 ps; pur bred; good markings. Ready 
eS. Burch, Chester, Ga. a eee ga ee aT ae GUINEAS now. Hylton Farm, Orange, Va. 
- a ra as.—Llg 2 3 a a D fo;5 ~ ae : r > . 
_ gl ee gay i rm 6 ie eee satiated. 100, .503 delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘Thos. Pearl Guinea ¢ $1 setting; prepaid. J. F. Wolf Shepherds, Wolf Police, watch and stock dogs. 
= th eae ~ gia see’ not sa ed. Jj. Wassum, Marion, Va. Punch, Newton, N. C. SCC lover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 
a. ae ihe bit CORNISH PHEASANTS Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Mem- Ww Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Eimore, Minn. 








~ Dark Cornish hatching eggs from heavy imported Ringneck Pheasant eggs for sale, $3 dozen Order 4 a FePipe no 


"Dent POULTRY AND EGCS” ee ve a3 15, Cornish Poultry Farm, Rt. 3, from _ ad, E. B. sradley, 1307 W. Second, Gas- SNNANRARRARRRe ~/~i~d GORD 
i tt eaennmeniealiags Ss smekebsnnts MISCELLANEOUS 


Cornish eggs for sale from three grand pens; 



































































































































































































































































































—— BABY CHICKS one pen from imported stock, first prize winners Mad Black Bronze turkey eggs, five dollars dozen. Forest 
: sL Order purebred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns now, Attrac- ison Square Garden. A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N.C. pjaylock, Andrews, N. c : 
NC tive prices. Garber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va HAMBURG K Giant Bronze eses from prize winners, $5 dozen. Chevrolet tru “kK for sale at a bargain. Clarence I Poe, 
ne P fae hicks.—Rocks, Reds, Anconas, “a ween also ieee a Said aia i petti . id Fred Reese, Hickory, N. C. Raleigh, N. 
2 an w k cS. ce’ atchery »xing- : e a e im ig > setting, prepaid, - — - - — 
; hg “A by eeks old chicks. Hege’s Hatchery, Lexing J. F. Punch, Newton, N. ' Giant Bronze Turkeys. —Eggs sired 47 pound tom. “BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Kim- Bronze Farm, New Haven, Ky. test and cheapest Bee Hives Send for complete 
= LEGHORNS Tourbon Red turkey eggs: $6, $7.50 dozen. Member catalogue. The Stover Aplaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
years, 0 t Pa . “ lhe ! dips hg Buff Les vitibig é 15, $1. Lillie Punc 1, Newt m, National Bourbon. Red Turkey Club. Mrs. G B. 5 Cypress Hives, knocked down, $8.95. Free catalog 
Sattle- ur Plat tells how to raise them for profit. North Carolina. 7 Skinner, Demopolis, Ala, = and factory price list. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 
lans for housing and book free. Free brooders and feed with our blood tested, we ld Maplewood Farm Mammoth Bronze hens, 17 to 24 Louisiana. 
— TAVNE N TNT , us, sans sourt ed eggs special 
WAYNE N. SHINN, Box 1, LaPlata, Mo. famous laying White Leghorns. Low prices. Trail’s POU" I Narragansett, Bourbon Hed eggs at specia Made $30.00 on Each Colony of Bees.—L. A. Shiver 
’ . > > ae : ~ rices. Walter Jones, Woodlawn, Va. . . 5 tp lla Pg cet d 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. ; ; 0 of Camden, S. €., last year sold $30 worth of honey 
, este re ike to baa Saeeier ; aigniag at Big Bourbons.—46-pound ‘‘Red stock. nre- fror ch ¢ hi 13 lonies r bee d increase 
D Blood tested Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, 1 red-Hollywood pedigreed Leghorns: chick 208s : 2 mm each of his 13 colonies of bees and increased 
] « 4 y ile Ss € p : + r 
$15 per hundre: > ing ~~ Wer sale, Prag : ee , lated matings. Guaranteed safe ory; quality eges them to 18 colonic Do you keep vour bees as well 
ville, N EOE: ERATE RS 0Uy Seen, eu pullets. Big discounts on early orders. Free cata- $19, 12; 2nd pen: $6, 12. Rearing instruct tions in- as you can? ‘ Wouldn't yo = t fre wer le ye 
} logue. R. KE, Sandy, Stuarts Draft, V ful , : at ptticges klet (on 
per ; — —— 2 is ice ee : . a. —SCtudedd. = Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N ; how to start good beekeeping, and also a free leaflet 
"70, a, Ho m,, | Reds, Leghorns: 100, $10.75; heavy Useful White Leghorns, Tancred strain. We offer Mammoth Bronze turkeys: Hugo King strain, Hens prepared by a Southern beekeeping authority, telling 
oe ratte Fe Se 7 sive delivery, prepaid, in brooders. hatching eggs, also chicks from healthy, vigorous stock; weighing from 19 to 25 poun Is. Blue yon Winners just how to transfer bees to better hives? Address 
ave ms, Westphalia » Mo. ao hens 4-5% pounds, males 5%-6%; pedigreed 250-300. at Culpeper Fair; sired by 30 pound ’ 1 The A. I. Root Company, 111 Liberty St., Medina, 
aa paualits Chicks—Holterman’s Barred Rocks and Owen's ~ marl from our ee (lock arenas 26 ounces doze 2 pound yearling. y $6 per dozen. sess, Ohio 
eds. Breeders from blood tested : * stoc lock average around 200 eggs. ur prices fair, qual- Reva, Va. aig 7 ae 
& T. D. Bi tt, petecabure, Va. es See eee ity considered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Our Lat h BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES D> 
eT Pg AT egy Seti 2° = gp a ean Leghorns. Middlebero Farm TWO OR MORE BREEDS Wiese seers _ de in heey at a Oe — ‘ 
— ; chicks selected stock; high lay- R ampton, a. —_--- - — - : —_—— ( store 4 n one goo arm in Perso ‘oun 
5 ers. Ali Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns. I want your Be Mc ee oe a wisest White Pekin ducklings and baby chicks Catalog for sale. If interested write to J. C. Winstead, Rt. 3 
= business. Thaker’s Hatchery, Spencer. N.C — ORPINGTONS furnished. Ridegway Hatchery, LaRue, Qhio Roxboro, N.C. . tiie : 
Chi eks.—English White Les $12 — suf? Orpington cockerels $>. M. H. Greene, Rt. 2, Keiser’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns andi Golden ~ it es 
nee and Rock s, $ 3 asic roo eghorns,.§ I ate Der 100, | = Whitakers, N.C. suff Orpingtons. Excellent matings. Catalogue.  F. CLOTHING I 
Clo reir 7 = wigan el 1 ar - Keiser, Grampian, Pa xe Suits, $ >. Write for sample. 
per 100, Cloyd Neimond, Box 10, McAlisterville, Pa. Purebred Buff Orpington eggs: 15, $1.50. Alvas Bere GUTH Anes - agents, MacHenry Secse (o., 1719 
Powell, Warsaw, N. ¢ Rees we 1 ve Saltimore, Mad 
! M £ J ze N Cook’s Buff Orpingtons, purebred: eggs: $1.50, 15. I ESTOCK — See Se E 
}-16 LASSANUTTEN Hillside Poultry Yards, Clinchport, Va Sh et a "< V : = COLLECTION N 
wn - a as ¢ ote " nt ta 1S ( et ve here o 
CERTIFIED BABY CHICKS Buff Orpingtons.—Stock, eggs. Guaranteed to please Will trade for good milk cow, Poland ia h le May’s Col Agency, 
you it b ain prices ine rt ‘Gilles, Mountain Park young boar; champion Maryland e 1927 s 
Every breeder blood tested and certified by eee nee 7a Sa ee See 2e heville, N. FARM MACHINERY i 
the Department of Agri ae 
Z griculture. Breeders ? ‘s 4 70-saw Gullet Gin, practically new. 
and hatche “ry under government supervis- 1 — NNN TET | Has irte les. Will sell f i¢ fourth 
— ion the entire year. All chicks shipped un- | h pO a Ba pe cased rt ane 
“ . here wv T rt il 8s Aaaress ilamson Parms, 
ime dl official state label. Write for catalog. | Rox 458. Bichmond, Va : 
rder earl / | 
to % rly. / | FERTILIZER 
Sons | 
; MASSANUTTEN FARMS HAT mRY | emand Basie Slag (the 6 1 soil bu ) for 
——- ew one H i io A — i leg spring cro d pas 3 Write for folder. 
eland, ) 4-351, arrisonburg Virginia ii. P. Brown Distributor, Winston-Salem 
yushel , - 
; ae HONEY 
nan | T. J. White, ord, North ( ] nows from experience what to dx 1 he ~ - . - 
n Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading | Shaw aati 45 d ie para ke 1 : spt riage cont a4 v ; Me roo yey ‘ b Pure strair Honey; 60 pound can $7; twelve 5 
—— cas $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free +3 aig * : ge = AS 308508 Oe Tee Seen are w pound pails $8; freight paid, Curtis Alexander, Rt. 1, 
es guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons. | | ¢t s in the ( 1 hg ; columns of I HE | ROGR E eo E FARMER and founc it Asheville, N. 4 
Aangas os ssary to stop his ad, having all the orders he could fill. 
D ae ss m : | KODAK FINISHING 
Rox ks and White Leghor * Write | P > ‘ree enlarzeme ] icture a5 q's Studi 
a Stas ceisis bedare bua aleeen Here is what Mr. White wrote us March 11: N sik ard See en. Dawvaens: Ne sais isi cepcc 
prices Shenandoah Valley Hatcheries, Tim- 
ra | Mr. J. B. Holloway, } An: ive film déveloped, six glossy prints, 2c silver. 
“ = ae ee ] ° Tru-Art Studio, Desk 6, Waterloo, Towa 
one ef? 00 Chie ks.—Barred Rocks from igreed males, | Progressive Farmer, “ ~ oes 
ith $14 for 100 Light Brahmas $16. Tancre hite Leg- H Raleigh, N. C. P mart Filane eneopen ye “7 Sc, ip ate 
m. » eppard Anconas, $12 ‘atalog >The it | in - Trompt serv ‘ce. son tudio Jrawer 1311, r- 
vb 2 ) Sie ae $12. Catalog I Ribbon Dear Mr. Holloway: mingham. Als. 
= n. OE IE y z ae . : 
sense | You had better stop my advertis ng at this time as I am $30,000 Prize Contest for Amateur Kodakers open to 
— Sis ike, 4 2) a practically sold out of Mexican Cotton seed. I get such good re- our customers—entry blank, particulars free. Rolls de- 
IN CAROLINA” CHICKS ; i ; i ; 
: ’ eid om | sults by using Classified Ads in Progressive Farmer that it does veloped free. Prints de to 6c. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
longer when you can get the not take long to do the work. \j| Zirmingham, Ala 
7 BABY CHICKS to be found i ale ; Hi LIME 
). right in your own state. All | The answer lite’s success is s le gressive Farmer reaches more |] rature on Mascot, the standard agri- 
enn from large eggs. Every breeder than 550,000 farn very week from We sectional | “American Limestone Company, Knox- 
1 under State en and Blood | re *> one or more of charge. i used the ille, Tenn 
reve sted them. Tou’ »e proud of the for oniy 10 idvertisement w pread | 
i P } ; 2 : 5 é t ent was sprea 
a beaut ful dark Red birds they will make 150, arm homes in the Carolina ar irs a PATENTS 
: - ° j . Inventions Commercialized Patented or unpatented. 
> AA Reds $18.00; 200, $35.00 PRT Ns UP APOE? eee ee oe ; : ey; a ae , Write Adam Fisher x. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
A Grades almost as good: 100, $16.00; ee s buy rough our paper with the assurance that they will get what Missouri 
: , i ; th ’ Snes ataca os < rdivert ae a wanton 1 Fs a j ae 
1G P 200, $31.50 | en they want it, Our adv « guarantee back of every ad means j|f{} — Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
Pecial discounts on larger quantities ;} a tor all. ih on an). Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
° | } shington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
BUN(C}T OTT T ; act Ps | Classified Is sectio 1 . ee ¢ sian. cdaas > 7 ne : . r . 7 
UNCH POL -TRY FARM & HATCHERY | The etc a , A 2 t : I a ec nom, £0. write y yur 1. : patenin Time co ints in applying for patents Send d 
All Hag N.C d A tor i tior 1 on th r classified page. sketch or model for instructions or write for free beok, 
Big — ES W to help you fix up your advertisement, How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention” 
— Shipr hicks guaranteed to live Only form No charge for information on |} ( roceed, 
ed 14 Searant _ Superior certified Arriva | e A. O’Brien, Regis t 77-B 
e EX- Hatcher e€ ; Get our big free catalos | Sec Bank Building 
: ery, Box 3, Windsor, Mo | ‘? 
Get : } | SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
te Ei ick sipped ta roy hood ips | CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTME | 
=nton, leading « gs pe a fr ~ xd lines tl | i Let Mr. Ozment heip you qualify for a government 
hode Island Red hie adison Square i j 125-$250 month Write. Ozment Instruction 
Whi | is, White Rocks, Partridge St. Louis, Mo 
ite Leg} . : 
rth- North Caroling Aliport Poultry Farm | h P ° EF d F W aaa 
r0- ina 
Bie. > <a | e rrogressive rarmer an arm oman | SPRAY MATERIALS 
| Baby Chicks Sarred Rocks, Rhode Isl: Buchanan’s Summer Peach Spray. > pounds $1 10 
$85. fi ds, White Leghorns Blood tested nd st ee | pounds $1.75 5 Us 0 pounds $4 xpress 
Rat: le thr. eghorns. slood tested and state cullec P . . bf ; » 75; 25 , 50 pounds § oxere 
Cata ah e years, Write for catalog stating number and | Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N.C. Memphis, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. Dallas, Texas | ollect. Complete line ay Materia Catalogue ‘ 
Har aes nied y Thompson Hatchery, Inc., Box 285 } | free Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. XUM 
onburg, Va. ° i renee 7 Wpent 
= (Classified Ads. continued on next page) 
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| HOW CAUSEY MADE HIS 
| GULLIES RUN WITH GOLD 


= 
(C ‘saeliided pon page 8) 

crops depends on killing grass and grass 
in its several forms is now and always 
has been the main support of livestock. 

“There is not a loafing acre on my 
farm. What otherwise would be waste 
land is in pasture and timber and grow- 
ing more valuable all the time. Pastures 
have been a great help in building up my 
land and making a profit. I like to think 
of the cow as a machine moving over the 
hills and valleys under its own power and 
converting grass into silver and gold.” 


“Is your farm self-supporting?” 








_Classified Ads 





Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. Sample free. Gallon 
cans, $10 dozen; 10 gallon kegs $7; 35 gallon barrels 
$20. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala. 





TOBACCO 
ees Homespun Tobacco. —Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75 Pipe free 
Pay postman. U nited F armers, Bardwell, Ky 








Tobacco Postpaid Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75 Fest smok 
ing 20¢ pound Mark Hamlin, Ag rent, Sharon, Tenn. 


guaranteed chew 
Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
Murray, 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, best grade, 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2, 

free. Pay when received. 
Kentucky. 





Valley Farmers, 
TYPEWRITERS 

Typewriters.—Free trial; one-fourth price. Free cir- 
cular. shah Brothers, T12, Herrick, Illinois. 











WANT TO BUY 


Sydney Elliot, Te Belle Meade, 





3oxwood bushes, dwarf. 
Virginia. 


Wanted. 
Fruit, Etc. ; 

Silo Wanted. ‘One that. can be bought cheaply and 
taken down and transported to new location advan- 
tageously. sox 284, Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted.—Young high producing grade or purebred 
Guernseys, Holstein or Jersey cows. Must pass tests 
for tuberculosis and contagious or infectious abortion. 
For further information address The Post Exchange, 
Fort _Brage, N. C 





Potatoes, 
car ‘loi ads. 


Cabbage, Onions, Vegetables, 
Hamilton Co., New Castle, Pa. 





HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. FBL504, Memphis, Tenn. 

















“Experienced truck grower wants job as foreman on 
truck farm. Has fifteen years experience in growing 
tomatoes, beans and peppers. Has wife and one child, 
Vil be ready to leave present job May 1, 1929. Ad 
dress Ernest Harry, Jr., Pompano, Fla. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic -_ get a x job for you. The cost to 
you is small o negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








~ AGENTS ‘WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Aasuta wanted. ” Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 

Earn $5 day gathering Soo ce Roots, 
Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Con 

Agents make good money selling Old Fashion Lezative 
Herb Tonic. Acheson Co., Dept. 24, 105 N. Rowland, 
Richmond, Va 


We start you “without a dollar. “Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis ; 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. peonaeresty profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Lo 

Big commission selling Sal Tablecloths and 
patented Curtain Tie-backs, ete Free samples. De- 
pendable Co., 716 Mi adison, i ‘hic: LEO. 








, BAEDe. 











Big Profits; steady income; our line of food “products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, a 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 53, Marion, Ind. 


Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York 

Make big money selling Hair Straightener to col- 
ored people. Write for free sample and terms to 
agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
Richmond, Va. 


Millinery Bargain sales, newest styles; 
mous profits, sell from home or shop. 
thing. Experience unnecessary. 
425 Superior, Chicago. 














make enor- 
We furnish every- 
Distributors, Dept. Al, 





“Employ nts | yourself. 
We furnish everything. 
National Scientific Laboratories, 


Make your own produc ts. 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts. 
Valuable book free. 
1972 W. _Broad, Richmond, Va. 

~~ Agent Make $25.00-$100,00 weekly, selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass, throws continuous stream Established 35 years. 
Particulars _free _Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Sox C-4 














Big pay every day taking orders for Dress Shirts, 
Work Shirts, Pants. Overalls, Sweaters, Underwear, 


Hosiery, Pajamas, Playsuits. Experience unnecessary 
Outfit Free. Nimrod Co. Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln 
0 





Ave., Ch 








Lingerie, and $35.00 weekly 
Amazing profits plans guaran 
tea your success, Selling equipment furnished without 
charge. Shaughnessy Knitting Co., 363-C Shaughnessy 
St. Watertown, N. Y. 


Free Dresses, Hosiery 
for your spare hours 


We offer the selling agency for the world’s largest, 
most complete direct to wearer men’s wear line; con- 
sists of 135 large cloth samples, shirts, neckties, un 
derwear, pajamas, waterproof trench coats and lum- 
berjacks; spare or full time: experience unnecessary: 
outfit free. Howard, 1213 VanBuren, Factory 239, 
Chicago. 





People must eat, Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly and up. 
No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales: un- 
sold goods may be returned. We furnish you with 
sample case, license and free samples for customers— 
eure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. 
Federal Pure Food Co., G2311 Archer, Chicago, 


No. dull times selling food. 1 


“Entirely. Each department contrib- 
utes to the support of the others. Pas- 
tures, hay, silage, and grain support the 
stock; skimmilk is fed to the 
chickens, and hogs; and even the 
of the hogs killed for pork and sausage 
are fed to the chickens. We all live at 
home the year round.” 


calves, 
bones 


“Tt must be very satisfying to run a 
farm that is so well organised and man- 
aged as yours.” 

“Tt is. Yet I have never been satisfied 
with my farming. I do not expect to 
live long enough to get everything 
done that I have’ planned to .do 
and want to do, yet I am getting a 
great pleasure out of striving. A large 
part of my inspiration comes from oth- 
ers and especially, as I have already said, 
from The Progressive Farmer. Because 
of that inspiration I now own the farm 
of my boyhood dreams and no longer 
look upon farming as I did at the supper 
table that Friday night long ago. It is 
one of the greatest callings on this wide, 
green earth!” 


Making the Farm Pay for Itself 


co us, Mr. Causey, 

how you planned and worked when 
you had paid $50 down and had $750 
more to pay?” 

“The first work I did was to build 
fence. Then I sold crossties and had 
lumber sawed at a nearby sawmill. | 
sacrificed some fine young trees that 
would now be a hundred times more 
valuable had I let them alone. 

“Then I bought calves in town, or 
anywhere I could get them, at low cost. 
A little later I had a surplus of butter— 
sold the first three pounds for 60 cents 

—25 cents per pound (he sells none be- 
low 55 cents per pound now). This 
started me to growing into the dairy 
business. 


something of 


“When I was milking seven cows I 
wanted to buy a separator, but Mother 
thought it unwise to do so—couldn't af- 
ford it. But we did get a hand machine. 
What a big event this was! It soon 
paid for itself by getting more cream 
from the milk and netting 10 cents more 
per pound of butter than by the old way 
of skimming milk. This old hand ma- 
chine separated more than 20,000 pounds 
of butter for me and I hated to give it 

for a modern power separator. 


“T now make 150 or more pounds of 
butter per week, and have made as high 
as 200 pounds. I sell 90 per cent of my 
butter at wholesale, and have not sold for 
less than 55 cents per pound for many 
years. I get as much for one pound now 
as I got for three pounds when I started 
making butter, and my land _ produces 
more than three times as much as it did 
when I bought it. Do you blame me for 
loving my cows? 


“As long as I farm I’m going to keep 
stock so that I can market my crops in 
finished form. I get two profits from 
my crops—feed and fertilizing values— 
and three from my cows. They are milk, 
increase, and manure. There is much 
more profit net from the sale of the fin- 
ished ‘or manufactured products. I don’t 
like to give away fertility when I sell 


products. When the land feeds a good 
cow, then the cow feeds land that be- 
comes richer each year.” 

Butter is the biggest item sold from 
the Causey farm, though buttermilk and 
by-products of skimmilk are sold as 
clabber or cottage cheese. Mr. Causey 
has made and sold a specially prepared 
casein at good prices, thus carrying farm 

nanufacturing into unusual fields. Most 
( okt he skimmilk, however, is fed to chick- 
ens and hogs. Four to five tons of sau- 
sage and other hog products are sold an- 
nually. 

Eggs are sold by contract at 50 cents 
per dozen for hatching between January 
1 and April 15, and at 45 cents after 
April 15. At other seasons he gets top 
prices for eggs. They have reputation— 
an important matter in buying or selling 
eges for hatching or eating. All broil- 
ers and fryers are contracted for by one 
boarding house. Some milk-fed young 
cockerels bring $1.75 each. 

The flock of 300 laying hens are high 
producers and give a net profit of several 
dollars more than 25 bales of cotton 
would bring in at 18 cents per pound. 

Corn is the principal crop, while 40 
acres in oats, 20 in wheat, and about an 
equal area in rye afford grazing and 
grain for cattle, hogs, and poultry— 
home-grown crops making low-cost 
feeds. 


The Causey Home 
Vv R. CAUSEY 
4 


wisdom as a farmer and as a Citi- 
zen, but in no way did he exercise better 
judgment than in the selection of a moth- 
er for his children. Marrying at the 
age of 21, with so little to start on, he 
might have faltered by the way but for 
the courage, companionship, and help of 
Mrs. Causey. 

One of Mr. Causey’s most pleasant 
memories is the building of his first per- 
sonally owned home, a modest structure 
of four rooms, hewed and sawed from 
his own standing timber. Later this 
home was replaced with a handsome, 
modern, 14-room country home — the 
home of Jesse and Mrs. Causey and their 
six girls and three boys. 


has exercised unusuai 


Here electricity does a dozen or more 
labor-saving and comfort-giving jobs. 
There are an electric dinner horn, elec- 
tric dumb waiter, and an electric milking 
machine. 

When one visits this farm so modernly 
equipped and efficiently managed, with 
its barns, silos, mechanical equipment ; 
herds of cattle and hogs and flocks of 
chickens; well-kept pastures, fields, and 
forests; with its garden, vineyard, and 
orchard; and reflects that only a few 
years ago this fertile farm was being 
washed away and carved into gullies— 
we thank God for such folks as Jesse 
and Mrs. Causey, and pray for more 
like them. They have coaxed abundance 
from the skeleton of a slaughtered farm 
and wrought beauty in the place of des- 
olation. 

Back of it all is the love of a good 
“tenant of the Almighty” for the land 
and the love of a good woman for her 
home, who have toiled together in the 
spirit of Kipling’s lines on Sussex :-— 








f-——— 


A Real Farmers’ Organization.’ 


help and information. 


Editor The Progressive Farmer, 
Dear Sir:—I shall be 
further information about the 


organized, Yours 





DO YOU WANT A FARMERS’ ORGANIZATION IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD ? 


Please do not put this paper aside until you have read our first editorial, “At Last— 
’ 


If this movement to give the farmers of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
ginia the dignity and power that comes only through organization—if that idea appeals 
to you, just show your interest by signing the enclosed blank. With no cost to you, 
we shall then be glad to put you in touch with persons who will give you the needed 


| see 6 AAAS PAPI AT SRAM arin nar 


Raleigh, N.C. 

glad if you will have the proper authorities send me 
Grange and how to get it started in my community, 
I may be willing to help, if convinced that it is the best way to get our farmers 
very truly, 


| OE ES AEE ARAN OREN er Ne ET 


——) 


and Vir- 


RP. DONG. ciicecw wibitscssses 














~ 





The Progressive Farmer 


God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beioved over all. 
That, as He watched Creation’s birth, 
So we, in God-like mood, 
May of our love create our earth 
And see that it is good. 





“SHAKE, MAN, SHA SHAKE!” | | 


We Consratelate | the Master pe 
cultural Teacher of the South 
HIS week The 


Progressive Farmer 
singles out for special congratula- 
tions Fred A. Smith of Dardanelle, Arp. 


Last week he was awarded the distinction 








FRED A. SMITH 


of “Master Vocational Teacher of the 
South” and Mr, R. D. Maltby gives us 
the following concise summary of _ his 
achievements :— 

“Out in Dardanelle, Arkansas, where 
Fred A. Smith did the work that brought 
him the title of Master Agricultural 
Teacher of the South, and national fame, 
we find a town quite typical of the small 
Arkansas community center. Dardanelle 
community is located in a bend of the 
Arkansas River, which in its curve de- 
scribes an arc of about two thirds of a 
circle with a diameter of eight miles. 
This community represents rather an old 
settlement and the two thousand farmers 
confined most of their efforts to the 
growing of cotton until the coming of 
Fred A. Smith, embryo Master Agricul- 
tural Teacher of the South. And while 
the cotton bales have not appreciably de- 
creased, the acreage of cotton has, and 
the products of the farms now include 
dairy, poultry, and fruit. The people ot 
Dardanelle say that the credit must go to 
Fred A. Smith. 

“During the year in which Smith's 
work was reviewed as a candidate tor 
the regional honor there were eleven 
groups of farmers organized, each joint- 
ly using a purebred dairy sire as a result 
of his evening class instruction for the 
adult farmers. These farm groups are 
controlled and managed by an organiza- 
tion known as the Dardanelle Jersey Cat- 
tle Breeders’ Codperative Bull Associa- 
tion, which is farmer-controlled and man- 
aged under the supervision of Mr. Smith. 
The amount of cream checks cleared 
through the Dardanelle banks last year 
was $73,540, as compared with $7,100 two 
years previous. Fifty-nine “registered 
heifers were also brought into the com- 
munity last year. In addition and as a re- 
sult of evening class work in strawberry 
production, 1,250,000 strawberry plants 
were purchased codperatively and 240 
acres planted. Irish potato seed was also 
bought codperatively and a_ Dardanelle 
fruit and truck growers’ association has 
been organized to handle the products of 
the above as well as the 22 acres of other 
fruit set out. 

“Mr. Smith is secretary of the local 
chamber of commerce and in this capac- 
ity has been able to bring the town an 
country into very close relationship. In 
spite of all of the activities Mr. Smith 
has been engaged in, he has been able to 
provide instruction for each type of pu- 
pil; namely, high school boys, adult 
farmers, special classes for boys out 0 
schools, and for pupils in outlying schools.” 
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POULTRY HINTS FOR APRIL | 


F YOU have not already obtained 
Bcc yaby chicks for this season, d 
an at Late chicks (hatched after 
April) are often a liability, especial!; 


eases ale 








———— 





and are a s 


J. H. WOOD 





matured stock. Late 
should be kept where there is an 
and clean rat 








ance of shade 
producers, hatcherymen, and 
poultry 
often make 
the sea 


Broiler 
commercial 
the cmd grower, 


+ 


of hatch too 


raisers as Weil as 


late in son and 


lose money. 
Watch Growing Stock.— Keep tl! 
ck growing. Stunted, ma- 


Bargain SALE! 


OLID gold effect case guar- 
anteed 25 years. Accuracy 
guaranteed by 100 year old Mil- 

_* _lion Dollar Factory. Richly 
engrave Locomotive 
crown, time- -keeper dial. 

. railruad back. Why vay 
9 $10 or $15 for your next 
\¥ wWatclr? Order now dur- 


\e 2 Only. 9.97 


and postage 
Send NO Mensy. Send 
postal and pay when 
our watch arrives. 
ree hy Wear hg 


e 


slow 


young 














BRADLEY. Bidg. A-40, NEWTON, “MASS. 
offer. Send Watch (Knife and Chain Free 


wn pay on arrival. Money back if not delighted and ie 
keep wat tor my trouble. 

EN cys <2 halen 5's ch AON a Daan aaa eee a eens 
IIE: vs 5a: winss ete’ mts tase nue Sos tpn asada ig a Aoi ile eee oe Ale ae ie 








‘CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


A standard veterinary and human 
liniment or blister. Sold only in 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make sure 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
ail druggists or direct $2.00. 

LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CoO. 
Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 











Valuable Thousands of turkey raisers from 
Turkey Book, all parts of the United States have 
FREE found that Rayzem takes the bad 

luck out of Turkey raising» Rayzem 


isa stomach and intestinal antisep- 

tic that is guaranteed to prevent 

blackhead. Foliow our instructions 

use Rayzem and you will have good 
ze 





luck. Large trial oF 10 post- 
paid; me ae size $ arge size 
$5.00. D. if y ou Bi Money 


back if you are not s a od. "ae now. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 


930 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 


___PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS i for March and Apri yor 

















Guaranteed. 

a 25 50 {00 500 1,000 
White Lechorns .....$3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
Barred Rocks . 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Rhole Island Reds.. 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Silver ‘dW yandottes 4.50 8.50 16.00 75.00 ...... 

ce 75 5.00 9.00 50 80.00 
Hany" Mixed ....... 3.50 6.50 12.00 50 110.00 
hese chicks are hatehed from healthy free range stock. 


rite for catalogu 
THE THE RICHFIELD. HATCHERY, Box. 46, Richfield, Pa. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


eee 


WHITE | LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 
Big discount if ordered now for Prins shipment. Sired 
¥ 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 
EEF contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
: ree. Thousands of pullets, hens,cockerels—low prices. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Pinelurst ‘Dependable Berkshire’” 
4 el ted pairs. Oo closes 
full 








_— 








register- 
Write 


pigs; 
June list. 
particulars 


PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N.C. 
ne Tufts, Owner T. G. Ragsdale, Mgr. 


RED | POLL CATTLE "Witt preep 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
ee ing of good beef form and high producers of 
og Utterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
Route {, Advance, North Carolina. 
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THE MEAT AND 
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turing stock seldom pay. Dispose of all | 
Dut a very few of the cocker needed | 

1 1. 1 | 
( yreeding as 5§ 1 S ia ( | 
ww. Prices will start downward and a 
k's delay some‘times makes 
enee in the amount of reven 
1 Cult 5 rowing 















rops continu- 


auy, and readers may tire ol 
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great many poultry farms. 


Ciean iain Often.—In a 


recent 

experiment where droppings were collec 
ted and laily for four weeks 
that the weigl 





learn 















a] ie layers should lay 

Uy eent during April. In other words 
) hens should lay 60 eggs a day 

April. If they are not laying 60 per 

cent, several should be culled out. Prices 

have been good this spring and it will 

pay to cull out the slackers while prices 


remain good. 


Feed Hens Properly.— Many poultry 


raisers become discouraged when egg 
prices are low and neglect the laye 
This is a mistake. The common practice 


mash or cutting 
nerally will mean a 
market are generally 
fact, records show that the 
average producer makes much more profit 
during the low priced season than “ape 
season of highest prices. This i 


of removing the laying 


down on the feed ge 


Low 


loss. eggs 


profitable; in 


ing the 
true because production is so much greater 
that it costs produce the eggs 
Fowls should be cared for properly con- 
tinually if maximum profits are to be 
tained. 


less to 
ob- 


Storing Eggs.—Individuals or groups 


may place eggs in storage when the prices 
are really low. On an average, however, 
eggs should not go into storage unless 
prices are around 20 cents a dozen. In 
many states money may be obtained on 
eggs in storage upon warehouse receipts. 
Caution! Eggs going into storage must 
be fresh, not over a week old, and prefer- 
ably fresher: should be clean yet un 
washed; infertile eggs are preferable to 
fertile eggs. Eggs xoing into storage 


should be 


containing clean 


properly packed in new 


flats and fillers. 


cases 


should 
This 
young 
some- 


Mulberries. — Young chicks 
not be allowed to eat mulberries. 
fruit causes diarrhea and will kill 
chicks. If too bountiful they will 
times cause Sickness and death among 

ites of Males.—As soon as you 
stop hatching and 
dispose of all except the very best males. 


saving eggs, remove 


Iniertile eggs keep better than fertile 
eges, so the better males should be re- 
moved and penned by themselves away 
from the hens. The average male is not 
good for more than two years and very 
few are worth keeping more than three 
vears. It will cost at least two dollars 
to feed a male until the next breeding 
season. Add to this cost the care and la- 
bor needed and you can see the folly of 
keéping any except the outstanding 
breeders. 
J. H. WOOD, Poultry Editor, 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





4 gua t oOo! itive 





; cost. 


Special Offer on Sunshine Chicks 


We Guar antee Them to Live 


: 


gh quality that we not only 
further 


y tow ire g 


\ = 
V > loss up to 90% 


price list 





now. 
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bred free 





your 
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OUR SEASONS PRICES 


range 





ON le tela CHIX.—AII from 
rantee Hats COUNT ind 


pure- 
100% live de- 





flocks, We 

















$1.00 i your order pad we will ship 

é 25 50 10¢ 500 ,000 

Is . ; 1.00 $7.50 $14. 00 $67.50 $130. 00 
41.50 8.50 16.00 77.50 . 

rns 3.75 .°7.00 13.00 9 120.00 

3.50 6.50 12.00 1) 112.50 

seecees > 5.50 10.00 nO 95.00 


TROUTVILLE, “VIRGINIA 








RIVERSIDE: 
CHICKS : 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds; state inspect- 












ed = and accredited. Tancre 
White Leghorns with pedigree 
ales from the country’s best breeders. Parks 


n Rocks, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chi 
free to every customer, Write for 1929 cata 
and prices. Riverside Chicks with 12 years o 
s gene them will gg you money, time an 
10% live delive 


wor 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERY. ‘AND POULTRY FARM 
R.F.D. No. 4-B 














Knoxville, Tenn. = 
sosesecenececcsesecescaresensfo} 


REDIANISNSAESANEOSSEANSACUASEARANEAG ANAS AAATERS 





cenreeer OCeeeeneseeeeny 








FROM LARGE 


Q|: 
7, 


BREEDERS 
100 500 1003 
Ferris Strain White Leghorns. .$12 $57.50 $110 
Everlay Brown Leghorns ...... 12 57.50 110 
Basom’s Barred Rocks . 14 67.50 130 
CGwens’ Rhode Island Reds. 14 67.50 130 


Mixed Chicks 


Our bree 


80 










machines. 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM 


Box U, Richfield, Pa. 





TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS 


“‘Made-in- Carolina” Chicks 





From some of the South’s fi st blood test- 
ed stock. Every bre -r Stat 
Sunervision andl them 
Write for folder or order trom thi 


AAA Grades Rocks, Reds, White and Silver 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $18.00, 100 
A Grade Rocks and Reds, $16.00. 

AA Grades extra fine large White Leghorns: 
$15.00, 100; A Grades: $13.00, 100 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C. 











BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 
slaces order— 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
balance when the chicks arrive 









mar 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


ACT NOW! 
|W. Leghorn Chicks! 


Of Quality, from state inspected, Blood. Tested 
Breeders; Pedigreed Males in all pens, 200-314 














records. Place orders now before you’re too 
‘ate. 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Hanson- 
Tancred stock, write for prices. Br ers at 


HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 





BABY CHIX 





From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. W. and Br. Leghorns...... $12.00 
Ss. C. B. and Wh. Rocks........ 14.00 
Buff Orpingtons and Reds ...... 14.00 
White Wyandottes .. 14.00 
a . Assorted Chicks .........00se0+ 9.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1,006 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 5! 





Every Customer a Satisfied Customer 





Pete rsime electrically hatched B. P. Rocks, R. I, Reds, 








Business Tancred’’ W. Le ghorns, all purebred All 
breeders rigidly culled and specia ‘lly fed for vitality. 
Disease free. Get catalog and attractive prices, stating 
number. GARBER HATCHERY, Harrisonburg, Va. 





KNOXVILLE CHICKS 


Are the kind you are looking for; easy to raise, healthy, 
vigorous, purebred, best production strains, reasonably 
riced; 100% live delivery guaranteed Cc 6.’ D. & 
esired. Helpful catalog free, postcard brings it, 


KNOXVILLE HATCHERY, Box A, Knoxville, Tenn. 








RELIABLE 
CHICKS 











rd of pu g ut cks 
ch thei 
! Sou Mr 
is mnected at 
} P 
1 
Kentucky 1 is 
an instructor in that sub 
then t about MR. D. D. SLADE 
s knowledge into practical use as a 
producer fh lass thorobred poultry. As 
a result he has made a most unusual reputa- 





South as a producer of 
th quality chicks. He 


hig sells 14 breeds which 
ire all de 


mammoth illustrated 
be had for the asking. 
latchery. chicks. are .neaec 
secured 
Hatch - 

Adv. 


Electric Hatched Chicks 


PRICES CUT ON ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS. 
AFTER APRIL 24th DEDUCT 3c PER CHICK ON 








nd catalog can be 
D’ DP. Slade,* Kentucky 


4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








FodlagiDibcials ane dees bi MIXED. Most all eggs 

from two-y Leghorns, 330 egg strain and 

hall white s. Heavy breeds lay large brown 

290 strain range. Ship evers Monday and 

N yvders held up. Extra chicks in each 

) 50 100 
a White Tancred Leghorns headed 


with D. T. Quinti iples males, 330 strain. .$6.5 2.00 










12 

Brown and Buff Leghorns (Non-setter).. 6.50 13.00 

TAAPVOR BAOCKS, BOOM nn 6.cc cts cvneesw ness 7.50 14.00 
bi 2 ndottes, Rocks, White ae Anconas 

5 Minorcas, n UC Serre rrr eres 5.00 

ons, Rock, Buff, S. L. Wyand...... -00 

CK SHIOIE occ eeecass 00 

Iles ivy 1 nixed Chicks for Broilers .......... 00 

Mixed L and Heay: y for Laying . ae 9.00 

100 lelivery guaranteed, prepaid. ee 

n Orders ov 100 chicks price a Jata- 

logue free Get prices on eggs, Brahmas, B uff and 

White Minorcas Duc klings. 


WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 


are 


Guaranteed Free from Bacillary White Diarrhea. 





the Bill 


Order your chicks from a _ real breeding farm. Only 
three breeds ” C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred P. Rocks 
ind Ss. C. Whi Leghorns. All from blood-tested flocks. 
Real ST ANDARD BRED chicks at utility prices. 


BECKWITH-McAULAY POULTRY FARM, Acme, N.C. 


BloodT ested Chicks 


TRAIL’S END, THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S 
HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT : 





LOWEST PRICES. 
Free brooders and feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
blood tested, culled and inspected chicks No advance 
in price, write today for prices. 307 egg blood White 
Leghorns, Rocks, and Red Chicks. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 


Stop! Look! Listen! 








Cash or P 0. D 25 
White Wy: andottes 06. 50 Py 50 gies rhe stieee 
Rocks or Reds 4.00 7.50 14.6 00 67.50 130.00 
Ss. C. Wh. Leghorns. 3.50 6.50 12.0 57.50 110.00 
Heavy Mixed ... 8.50 6.50 12 “00 57.50 110,00 
Light Mixed ... .-. 2.75 $.00 9.00 42.00 80.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 
Posty paid Valuable illustrated 96 page booklet free. 
The Commercial Hatehery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 
600,000 Baby Chicks 
“of proven worth” 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandotte, 
White Leghorn and Anconas. All 
pA 


breeders are on free range. 
foro y and p have been wr 7 ne 
or ae on and color 


Baker, graquane 
L. R. Watek pret Dept. 0, Greencastle, Pa. 





Cofiece. Catalog ree. 





Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 
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Look for this Mark 
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Notional Vee Lumber 


takes the Mystery out of 


your lumber 


purchases 


p 


“7p 





fine 


Py, _— 


The “NATIONAL TREE” symbol on the end of the boards 


is your assurance of gelting what you pay for. 


.. You will want to read these valuable Free Booklets 


66 KING the Mystery out of Lumber 


Buying” is the title of the booklet 
that tells you the story of the remarkable 
new thing the organized lumber industry 
has done .. . providing you with trade- 
marked and grade-marked lumber, 
GUARANTEED. 

Lumber marked with the “NATIONAL 
TREE” symbcl is GUARANTEED to your 
lumber dealers. For your ready assur- 
ance, look for the grade-marks and 
‘National Tree’? symbol on each board 

. it signifies the guarantee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion .. . that the qualities marked there- 
on are correct. Guaranteed standard 
lumber is now available in every species. 


Know the lumber you use 


Ask your local dealer for “NATIONAL 
TREE” lumber .. . look for the TREE 
symbol. If he cannot supply you, write 
us and give his name and address. 


“The Use of Lumber on the Farm’”’— 


an invaluable reference book, already 
in use by thousands of progressive 
farmers, answers your questions if you 
are interested in building a better home 

- modernizing your present home... 
thinking about a new barn, dairy house, 
storage house for farm products, imple- 
ment shed, hog house, poultry house. 
It shows these types of buildings and tells 
you about working plans. Just what you 
want to know. 

The women folk will perhaps be more 
interested in “Modern Home Interiors” 
illustrated with pictures and plans—all 
about beautification and modernization 
of the inside of the house. All three book- 
lets are free for the asking. Write or use 
the coupon below. 


. . © 
NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Offices in New York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Dallas, 
Minneapolis,San Francisco,Los Angeles, Portland,Ore. 


Fill Out and Mail 





National Lumber Manufacturers Association 

Dept. 1152, Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets checked. 

1 “Taking the Mystery out of Lumber Buying” 
1 “The Use of Lumber on the Farm” 

} “Modern Home Interiors” 
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[ 
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R. F. Dd. No wee eee eeseceeeeeseeseeeeSseseseeseasesesesesesere® 


I am interested in building 


























